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Who’s Who & What’s What 
tn This Issue 





Leroy A. Wilson 


PRESIDENT Leroy A. 
Witson’s notable statements to stockhold 


‘THE SECOND Of 


ers at the A. IT, & T. annual meeting heads 
this issue, his first having appeared here 
just a vear ago, not long after his election 
to the Company presidency on February 


18, 1948. ‘That election climaxed a Bell 





Tlarry I1. Carter 


Cyril kK. Collins 


System career which had begun 26 years 
before with the Indiana Bell “Telephone 
Company when, two days after graduation 
from Rose Polytechnic Institute in ‘Terre 
Haute, in June of 1922, he reported for 
work as a trafhe clerk and student in In- 
dianapolis. During his vears with that 
company he had direct charge of the tele- 
phone operating forces in several districts 
throughout the state before returning to 
Indianapolis as district traffic superintend- 
ent in 1927. 

Mr. Wilson transferred in 1929 to the 
Department of Operation and Engineering 
of the A. T. & T. Company in New York. 
His first work there was in the Trafhe di- 
vision, but he also gained experience in 
dial equipment engineering and in related 
fields. “Ten years after his arrival in New 
York, he moved from the Traffic to the 
Commercial division of O. & E., where he 
was placed in charge of the work on tele- 
phone directories. The following year he 
was made rate engineer in the same di- 
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Who's Who = What's What 





George deMare 


vision, and in 1942 he was appointed to 
head the entire Commercial division, 

It was from this post that Mr. Wilson 
was promoted to an A, T. & T. vice presi- 
dency in 1944, with the assignment to studs 
the revenue requirements of the Bell Sys- 
tem; and it was during this period that he 
contributed “Reasonable Earnings to In- 
sure the Best Service” to the MAGAZINE 
for Autumn 1945. 


“BEHIND TODAY'S NEWS are long yester- 
days . . . that have brought television to 
its present stage...” notes Harry H. 
CARTER at the beginning of his article. He 
knows a good deal about those yesterdays, 
because his term as General Commercial 
Manager of A. T, & T.’s Long Lines De- 
partment covers a period of 22 years. ‘That 
is less than half of his Bell System career, 
which began in 1903 with the New Eng- 
land ‘Telephone and ‘Telegraph Company 
in Belfast, Maine. He had gained experi- 
ence in both Plant and Trafic work by 
1910, when he was transferred to the 
Commercial Department; and had _ been 
successively Division Commercial Superin- 
tendent, General Sales Manager, and 
Metropolitan Division Manager of the 
New England Company before his transfer 
in 1927 to become head of the Long Lines 
Commercial Department in New York. 
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Few toll trafic men are popular with their 
own families at Christmas, because they 
spend so much of that festive day where 
the twinkling lights are on the switchboards 
instead of on Christmas trees. ‘That is a 
requirement of the job which they accept 
not too unwillingly, however, because they 
know their presence in the trafic rooms 
may help other people’s Christmas tele- 
phone calls go through more quickly. As 
chairman of the special Bell System com- 
mittee to study the Christmas service prob- 
lem, Cyrit K. CoLtins spent a good part 
of last Christmas Day at the Long Lines 
Department in New York, and discusses 
the problem with that—among other mat- 
ters—freshly in mind. Joining the Bell 
System in 1924, Mr. Collins had 16 years 
of ‘Traffic Department experience with the 
New York Telephone Company and the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company, be- 
coming successively District Traffic Super- 
intendent, Toll Results Supervisor, and 
Traffic Methods Supervisor. In January 
of 1941 he was transferred to the Traffic 
division of the Department of Operation 
and Engineering in the A. T. and T. Com- 
pany, where he headed the group concerned 
with force adjustment, peg counts, and ex- 
pense analyses. ‘lwo years later he was 


(Continued on page 56) 
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1 cable plow train negotiates a steep hill on the Harrisburg—Pittsburgh section of the 
Philadelphia—Cleveland coaxial cable link joining the Bell System's Eastern and Mid- 
Western television networks. See the article beginning on page 9 

















In His Statement at the Annual Meeting of Stockholders 
Of A. T. & T., the Company's President Points Out the 
Mayor Problems and How They Are Being Met 


Moving Ahead on Two 
All-Important Jobs 


Leroy A. Wilson 


DURING this post-war period, the 
Bell System has been moving at full 
speed and with utmost energy to ac- 
complish two all-important jobs. 

The first was to provide service to 
all who were waiting for telephones 
at the war’s end—to meet the enor- 
mous new post-war demand—and to 
get the quality of service back to the 
high pre-war level. 

The great efforts we have made 
have brought outstanding results, 
though we fully realize that there is 
still more to be done. We have in- 
stalled over 10,000,000 new tele- 
phones since the end of the war. 
While there is still a waiting list, 
those who are waiting have for the 
most part applied for service in re- 
cent months. We are filling the 
great majority of all new applications 
promptly and are continuing our ef- 
forts to get on a basis where we can 
serve every new customer without de- 
lay. Over-all service quality, as was 


pointed out in the Annual Report 
mailed to stockholders in February, 
is rapidly being restored to pre-war 
excellence, and today I am glad to be 
able to add that in some respects the 
service is better than ever. 

Our second continuing and essen- 
tial post-war job has been to bring 
about a proper repricing of telephone 
service, to meet the steep climb in 
operating costs and to insure the 
financial good health of the Bell Sys- 
tem in the face of the general infla- 
tion of our national economy. Here 
too we have made much progress— 
and also have much more to do. I 
should like to review this phase of 
our efforts briefly with you at this 
time, and think you may be inter- 
ested first in some of the facts about 
our increases in costs. 


To ATTRACT and keep in the busi- 
ness the kind and number of people 
needed to meet our post-war service 
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obligations to the public, wages have 
been greatly increased. Further up- 
ward adjustments in wages made in 
the latter part of 1948 and early this 
year have increased expenses by more 
than $100,000,000 annually. The 
total effect of the three rounds of 
wage increases in the Bell System 
Companies since the end of the war 
has been to increase expenses of the 
System by over $380,000,000 a year. 

In addition to wages, the System 
in 1948 expended approximately 
$175,000,000 for sickness, accident, 
and death benefits to employees or 
their dependents; for disability pen- 
for payments into Pension 
Trust Funds; and for Social Security 
old-age benefit purposes. The Bell 
System has been a pioneer in this field 
since 1913, when our Benefit Plan 
was established, and is in the fore- 
front of industry generally with re- 
spect to pensions and other employee 
benefits. 


sions: 


HIGHER WAGEs to the much larger 
number of employees needed to care 
for the increased volume of business 
are not the only reason for the higher 
over-all cost of operations today. 
The System has been obligated to ex- 
pand to meet the heaviest new de- 
mand for service in history, at a time 
when the prices of practically all ma- 
terials, as well as the cost of labor, 
have risen sharply. The increase in 
revenues from the greatly increased 

not offset 
On the con- 
trary, while revenues have about dou- 
bled since the last pre-war year, ex- 
penses are now two and a half times 
what they were. 

Telephone companies are different 
from most other businesses with re- 


volume of business does 


the increase in expenses. 
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spect to the expansion of their serv- 
ices. The average business can de- 
cide for itself whether to expand, and 
when, and how much. We, however, 
render a public service, and in each 
community where we operate every 
person who wants telephone service 
depends on us. He cannot get what 
he wants from someone else. It is 
our obligation, therefore, as well as 
our wish, to do everything we rea- 
sonably can to meet the public’s 
needs. That is our job, and the Bell 
System is proud of its accomplish- 
ment since the war in handling the 
unprecedented demand for service. 


ALTHOUGH expansion has already 
been tremendous, still more is _re- 
quired to meet the continuing de- 
mand. So far, as I have said, the 
System has added some 10,000,000 
telephones, including 1,100,000 rural 
telephones, which we are continuing 
to install at the fastest pace in his- 
tory. We have also greatly in- 
creased long distance facilities. In 
order to do all this, the System has 
increased its capital from. slightly 
more than four billion dollars at the 
end of the war, when we were serv- 
ing some 22,000,000 telephones, to 
nearly seven billion dollars today, 
when there are 32,000,000 _ tele- 
phones in service. While the num- 
ber of telephones has gone up some- 
what less than one half, the capital 
required by the System has gone up 
nearly 75 percent. The average new 
telephone requires much more capital 
than did the old, reflecting the higher 
costs of materials and labor in the 
post-war years. 

Prices for telephone service are 
subject to public regulation. In most 


industries, companies change prices 
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themselves, in accordance with chang- 
ing conditions of supply and demand, 
fluctuations in operating costs, com- 
petitive factors, and so on. In the 
telephone business, however, when 
price increases become necessary we 
must apply to the proper regulatory 
authorities for permission to put 
them into effect. In most instances, 
the hearings which are held have 
been rather lengthy. As a result, al- 
most without exception, rate increases 
to date have been authorized well 
after the time when they became 
It is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the future of telephone serv- 
ice that the moderate increases in 
rates which are necessary be granted 
by the regulatory authorities as 
promptly as possible. 

Since 1946, when the first requests 
for higher rates were made by the 
Bell System Companies, increases to- 
talling $218,000,000 annually have 
been authorized or made effective. 
You will note that this is a great deal 
less than the increase in expense of 
over $380,000,000 a year resulting 
from post-war wage increases alone. 
The Companies have applications 
pending for additional increases in 
rates amounting to about $230.000,- 
000 annually, and other applications 
will be made. This is necessary be- 
cause we must not only meet the in- 
creased costs of labor and materials 
and the depreciation charges on the 
higher investment, but must also pay 
to investors a reasonable return on 
the almost doubled amount of capi- 
tal needed to provide service. 

Public regulation of the tele- 
phone business and public utilities 
very properly initiated many 
ago to insure that the com- 
panies would give good service and 


needed. 


was 


years 





President Leroy 4. Wilson discusses a 
point with a stockholder at the close of the 


annual meeting. In the background is 
Carroll O. Bickelhaupt, Vice President 
and Secretary 


that their rates and earnings would 
not be unreasonable. It was clear 
that the companies should not be per- 
mitted to take advantage of the 
users of the was also 
clear that guarding against overpric- 
ing and excessive earnings was not 
the only responsibility resting on 
those who regulate public service 
companies. They likewise have the 
responsibility to see that the com- 
panies do not their ability, 
through loss of credit or for any 
other reason, to provide the service 
the public wants; and along with this 
they have a responsibility to see that 
the savings which people invest in the 
companies, in order that the public 


service. It 


lose 


may be served, are fully safeguarded. 
Over the years, regulatory bodies 
have recognized that earnings must 
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be adequate to attract and protect the 
savings of investors, and it is impera- 
tive in the interest of good telephone 
service that they continue to do so. 
In this post-war period, while in- 
creases in Bell System telephone rates 
have varied for different classes of 
service in different places, the amount 
of increases already granted, plus the 
total amount for which applications 
are now pending, comes to less than 
20 percent of revenues. Additional 
applications for increases will be nec- 
essary in the future; but, assuming 
no further rise in costs, we are hope- 
ful that these can be held to a mini- 
mum, and that in the long run the 
over-all increase in telephone rates in 
this post-war period will amount on 
the average to only a penny or so 
per call. 

This is of course far less than the 
increases generally in the cost of liv- 
ing since pre-war years. It is far less 
than the rise in telephone wage rates, 
which have more than doubled. It 
is far less, too, than the increase in 
the cost of raw materials widely used 
in telephone equipment; copper and 
lead, for example, have about dou- 
bled and tripled in price, respectively. 
Comparing such increases in costs 
with the over-all increase in tele- 
phone rates granted and asked for, it 
is evident that a great deal has been 
accomplished through telephone sci- 
ence and the improvement of operat- 
ing methods, to the advantage of em- 
ployees, customers, and stockholders. 

Further evidences of progress are 
to be found in the new and improved 
which are now fore- 
shadowing the telephone art of to- 
morrow. The plans of past years 
are being transformed into the realli- 


services even 
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ties of today—more dial service, 
faster and more accurate handling of 
long distance calls dialed straight 
through to the distant telephone by 
the operator, more service to auto- 
mobiles and other more 
rural telephone television 
transmission over coaxial cables and 
radio relay, direct dialing by tele- 
phone users of more out-of-town calls 
over short distances, and so on. 


vehicles, 
service, 


THIS OUTLOOK again brings out the 
great value of keeping the Bell Sys- 
tem in a prosperous condition to 
move ahead. A Bell System ready 
and able to invest largely in the bet- 
terment of essential services is im- 
portant to the prosperity of the na- 
tion. An active construction pro- 
gram on sound and useful projects, 
and an accompanying high level of 
telephone employment, are in them- 
selves desirable. Most important of 
all, they lead to the creation of fa- 
cilities and services which the coun- 
try can use to its increasing economic 
advantage. 

We are sure that, given the in- 
creases in rates which are a ‘“‘must” 
to assure future progress, the Bell 
System will be able to provide more 
valuable service to the millions of 
telephone users and greater oppor- 
tunity for the employees who serve 
them. We shall continue every effort 
to accomplish the moderate and fair 
repricing that the good of the service 
requires; and we shall do this with 
full confidence that wise regulation, 
in the future as in the past, will 


permit earnings that will provide a 
steady and fair return to all who in- 
vest their savings in this business. 




















Bell System Factlities Link Cities from the Atlantic to 
The Mississippi in a Network for the Transmission of Video 


Programs by Cable and Radio 


Television Strides Ahead 
In Seven-League Boots 


Farry H. Carter 


A NEW COMMUNCATIONS WORLD is 
coming into being. In the present 
state of television, nothing is static; 
today’s achievement is tomorrow’s 
commonplace. <A _ fascinating vital- 
ity, a headlong progress, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of this latest field 
to engage the energies and resources 
of the Bell System. 

Television has occupied so many 
headlines in the past year that it 
would be easy to assume all these ad- 
vances just happened, and quite re- 
cently at that. But, as those wise in 
the ways of scientific and commercial 
development know, such is not the 
case. Behind today’s news are long 
yesterdays of effort on the part of the 
individuals and organizations that 
have brought television to its present 
stage and labor to push it forward 
into a finer tomorrow. 

The Bell System’s connection with 
television comes about in a manner 
almost classic in the history of 


the telephone company’s relationship 
with a new field of communication. 
Television is communication, of 
course. And communication is the 
business of the Bell System. Q. E. D. 

Since the birth of the telephone 
some seventy-five years ago, each new 
service has been an outgrowth of its 
predecessor. Local telephoning .. . 
long distance then radioteleph- 
ony to cities beyond the sea. 
Lately we have extended telephoning 
to mobile vehicles, trains, and planes. 
For more than a quarter of a century 
a giant network of specal telephone 
wires has sped programs between 
radio stations. Recently, new values 
have been introduced into our net- 
works—this time their ability to 
carry television programs both lo- 
cally and from city to city. Striding 
forward in the fresh field of video, 
the Bell System nonetheless remains 
within its familiar basic field: com- 
munication. 











President Leroy 4. Wilson of the A. T. and T. Company 
was televised last January 11 during the program on the 
occasion of the linking of the Bell System's two major 


television networks 


Early this year, when we joined 
L'astern and Midwestern tele- 
vision networks, programs could then 
flash from the Atlantic to the Mis- 


siSSippi. 


our 


An area where one-fourth 
of the nation lives had been brought 
Bell 
In the opinion 
of the industry, this was a tremen- 
milestone, and a_ portent of 
larger television networks in the fu- 
ture. 


within range of the System’s 


inter-city channels. 


dous 


At the premiére marking the occa- 
sion, many a telephone man fell to 
thinking back over the years to the 
research and commercial develop- 
ment which preceded this important 
On April 7, 1927, to begin 


with, the Bell Telephone Laborator- 


event. 
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demonstrated 

television 
transmission by both 
wire and radio. From 
Washington by wire cir- 
cuit, and from Whip- 
pany, N. J., by radio 
facilities, television pic- 
Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary 
of Commerce, and of 
an entertainment 
gram were seen in the 
Laboratories headquar- 
ters in New York by 
Walter S. Gifford, then 
President of the A. T. 
& T. Company, and a 
group of scientists and 
journalists. 

Although 
transmission 


ies first 
city-to-city 


tures of 


pro- 


television 
remained 
in the laboratory stage 
until the present decade, 
additional achievements 
were announced periodi- 
cally—some so special- 
ized as to be significant only to scien- 
tists, but others whose importance 
was evident even to the average in- 
terested person. Examples of these 
developments appear in the box on 
page 12. 

As those listings indicate, the late 
1930s hinted strongly that the era 
of commercial usage was not far off. 
Today's networks grew 
from a 94!2-mile coaxial cable in- 
stalled in the Fall of 1936 between 
New York and Philadelphia. In the 
next few years, many important ad- 
vances in 


television 


inter-city television trans- 
worked out over 
this cable. However, during World 
War II, Bell System television devel- 
opment was halted and the coaxial 


mission were first 
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cable was returned to 
general telephone com- 
munication service. 


Out of the Laboratory 


WITH THE WAR OVER, 
the television industry 
rapidly and 
activities were re- 
sumed. Since then, each 
year has been marked 
by an accelerated pro- 
gram as the Bell Sys- 
tem has made intensive 
etftorts to solve the diff- 
cult problems involved 


expanded 
our 


in placing an extensive 
network service at the 
disposal of television 
broadcasters. 

Step One in this lat- 
est phase took place on 
Kebruary 12, 1946, 
when network television 
transmission between 
Washington and New 
York was inaugurated over Bell Sys- 
tem coaxial cable facilities on an ex- 
perimental basis, such service permit- 
ting trial use by the broadcasters with- 
out charge. Services at the Lincoln 
Memorial were televised and trans- 
mitted to broadcasting stations in 
New York of the National Broad- 
casting Company, the Allen B. Du- 
Mont Laboratories, and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

As the months passed, our service 
was increasingly used—particularly 
for programs originating in New 
York and transmitted to Philadel- 
phia and Washington—and in Oc- 
tober, 1946, Baltimore was joined to 
this network. 

So far, coaxial cable had been the 
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Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, appeared 
in Washington during the first public demonstration of 
television given by the Bell Telephone Laboratories on 
April 7, 1927. 


His face was clearly seen in New York 


type of carrier relied upon for such 
television transmission, but now the 
Bell System added a second string to 
its bow: radio relay. Using this 
system, which beams the _ signal 
through the air from tower to tower, 
Bell System engineers extended the 
New York-Washington network to 
Boston in November, 1947. A few 
months later, Richmond was 
nected to the network by means of a 
coaxial cable channel from Washing- 
ton. And so the situation remained 
until May 1, 1948, when free experi- 
mental service was discontinued and 
Bell System television network trans- 


con- 


mission was placed on a commercial 
basis. 


Charges for inter-city television 
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Some Bell System Highlights in Television 
Research and Network Development 


April 7, 1927 Inter-city television 
transmission first demonstrated to the 
public by the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. From Washington by wire 
circuit and from Whippany, N. J., 
by radio facilities, television pictures 
of Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, and of an entertainment 
program were seen in the Laborator- 
ies in New York by Walter S. Gif- 
ford, then president of the A. T. and 
T. Company, and a group of journal- 


. 


ists and scientists. 


April 16, 1927. Both image and sound 
(video and audio) were sent on the 
same frequency band by a single radio 
transmitter from Whippany to the 
Bell Laboratories in New York. 


May 23, 1929 Original Espenschied- 
Affel patent application for coaxial 
cable was filed. The application 
specified the cable was to be used as 
a wide band (wide frequency range) 
long distance transmitting medium— 
both for telephone and for television 
transmission. 


Color television first 
demonstrated at the Bell ‘Telephone 
Laboratories in New York. 


June 27, 1929 


April 9, 1930 “Two-way television in 


connection with telephone demon- 
strated publicly between the A. ‘Tl. and 
‘Tl. Company Headquarters building 
and the Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories 


in New York. 


the two ends of the two-mile “line” 


Persons in booths at 


were able to both see and talk with 
each other. The demonstration for 
public and press was continued for 
more than a year. 


October 5, 1936 First coaxial cable in- 
stalled between New York and Phila- 
delphia, available for tests for multi- 
channel telephone use. 

November 9, 1937 ‘Television trans- 

mitted over coaxial cable from New 

York to Philadelphia. The television 

image contained only 240 lines, as op- 

posed to the 525-line image of today. 


‘Television images of 
441 lines and using a frequency band 
of about 2,700,000 cycles transmitted 
over coaxial cable from New York to 
Philadelphia and back to New York, 
a distance of nearly 200 miles. This 
before 
audiences of scientists and engineers 
twice within a vear. 


May 21, 1940 


demonstration was repeated 


June 24, 1940 Republican National 
Convention televised in Philadelphia, 
and transmitted to the National 
Broadcasting Company's studio in 
New York for local television broad- 


casts, 


May 21, 1941 ‘Television images trans- 
mitted 800 miles by connecting the 
ends of coaxial tubes in a cable be- 
tween Stevens Point, Wis., and 


Minneapolis, so that the images were 
sent uninterruptedly back and forth 
in the cable. 


SPRING 
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service follow somewhat the same 
scheme as do those for radio broad- 
casting network service. The rates 
for either monthly or occasional serv- 
ice are based on the air-line mileage 
of the inter-city and local channels 
involved, plus charges for station 
connections. In addition, the rates 
for the audio channels needed in con- 
nection with television are those usual 
for such service. 


The Big Night 


THUS FAR, our channels had paral- 
leled the Atlantic, but on September 
20 of last year a new region was 
brought within the scope of inter-city 
television service as the Bell System 
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linked together seven major Mid- 
western cities: Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. Finally came 
television’s biggest night to date: 
January 11, 1949. Then it was we 
connected our two networks, and 
Americans in fourteen metropolitan 
centers were given an opportunity to 
view the same program simultane- 
ously as it traveled over a Bell System 
network extending 2,100 miles. 
The Bell System and the four 
great television broadcasting systems 
jointly presented a 90-minute pro- 
gram to signalize what Leroy A. 
Wilson, President of the A. T. & T. 
Company, described as a “fine ex- 


The final splice is made in the coaxial cable between Pittsburgh and Cleveland which 
united the Eastern and Mid-Western television networks 




















dA radio relay station of the type now 
being built to transmit telephone calls and 
television programs 


ample of effective teamwork’’ be- 
tween Bell System people and those 
in the television industry. This pro- 
gram, broadcast by more than thirty 
stations, featured notables speaking 
from New York, Washington, and 
Chicago; a new Long Lines Depart- 
ment film, “Stepping Along With 
Television’; and entertainment pro- 
vided by the four networks. On this 
occasion Mr. Wilson tied the Bell 
System’s work in television to its 
basic responsibility, telephony, by 
saying ‘““The development of better 
long distance service has resulted in 
facilities which can carry television 
programs, and therefore enable us to 
help serve the public in this field.” 
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From Washington, Wayne Coy, 
Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, compared the 
joining of the two regions by tele- 
vision to “those waves of progress 
[which] took the form of the over- 
land trails and national roads with 
their covered wagons, the canals, the 
railroads, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the airplane. 

“In the twenties it was the radio 
networks. 

“Tonight it is an electronic tele- 
vision highway from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi River.” 

After touching on the years of re- 
search represented and the size of the 
network, Mr. Coy continued, “To- 
night’s linking of the East with the 
Midwest instantly opens up a vast 
new area of program resources for 
the television set-owners in each sec- 
tion—programs in the fields of edu- 
cation, the arts and sciences, news 
and entertainment—programs _ that 
can deepen our understanding of de- 
mocracy. 

“Triumphant as this occasion is, 
we know that it is only one more for- 
ward step in television’s march of 
progress. This progress will go on 
and on until... eventually, na- 
tional television network service is 
brought to every part of our coun- 
try. = 

The presidents of the four net- 
works then appeared on the opening 
program to discuss various aspects of 
the television industry. They were: 
Allen B. DuMont, head of the Du- 
Mont Laboratories; Niles Tram- 
mell, of NBC; Frank Stanton, 


CBS; and Mark Woods, ABC. In 
addition, Vincent. Impellitteri, presi- 
dent of the City Council of New 
York (representing Mayor William 
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©’Dwyer, who was unable to be 
present), and Mayor Martin Ken- 
nelly of Chicago spoke from their 
home cities. 

The event attracted wide attention 
in the trade and general press. The 
New York Times commented edi- 
torially on the extension of the net- 
work: “Its importance as a technical 
triumph, of which both the television 
broadcasters and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company may 
be justly proud, was self-evident to 
those in New York who watched 
Mayor Martin Kennelly as he spoke 
in Chicago, some 700 air miles 
away.” 

The following day, regular com- 
mercial service was available to tele- 
vision broadcasters, and from Wash- 
ington the next week all stations on 
the enlarged Bell System network 
broadcast the Inauguration. 


Behind the Scenes 


THE PERFORMANCE challenged the 
skill of every telephone man involved, 
and one broadcasting company presi- 
dent termed the Bell System part in 
the premiere “‘a splendid job.” 

The television industry is so eager 
to bring network programs to a 
larger public that the Bell System is 
expanding its facilities as early as 
possible, and under such circum- 
stances our technicians must often 
work with somewhat limited equip- 
ment and under less than ideal con- 
ditions. The present television situ- 
ation reminds old radio broadcasting 
hands of conditions when their field 
was very new. On the opening 
night, for example, technicians oper- 
ated the television network in tem- 
porary control rooms in all but two 
of the cities. 
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Preparations for the opening had 
been going on for more than two 
months, as the link between the two 
networks—the newly-introduced co- 
axial cable between Philadelphia and 
Cleveland—was lined up and tested. 
Such testing, which involves many 
changes and adjustments, continued 
until the initial program was to go on 
the air. 

And there were of course those 
standard hectic moments which cause 
people in show business to look upon 
a bad dress rehearsal as essential to 
a good performance. On the night 
before the premiere, for example, a 
pilot elimination filter failed in a re- 
ceiving terminal at New York. AI- 
though a new one was rushed in from 
Western Electric, there still was a 
joker: such filters take hours to warm 
up to the temperature at which they 
will operate without playing hob with 
pictures on the television receiving 
sets. 

P.S. That trouble was ultimately 
licked—and the picture did _ get 
through. 


Coaxial and Radto Relay 


As SUGGESTED previously, there are 
two types of facilities in the Bell Sys- 
tem television networks—coaxial 
cable * and radio relay. 

Coaxial cables, which are some- 
what larger in diameter than a silver 
dollar, usually contain eight copper 
tubes each about the size of a foun- 
tain pen. Through the center of 
each tube runs 2 copper wire, the size 
of a pencil lead, which is held in place 
by insulating discs. Since the tube 
and inner wire have a common axis, 
they are co-axial—which accounts for 
the name given both the cable and its 


*See page 23. 
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tubes. To prevent either telephone 
or television transmission from fad- 
ing out over long distances, amplify- 
ing stations are placed every eight 
miles along the cable route. 

Properly equipped, each of these 
tubes carries high frequency signals 
used to transmit hundreds of tele- 
phone conversations or, when addi- 
tional equipment is installed, a single 
television program. (As each co- 
axial tube only transmits in one di- 
rection, two tubes are needed for a 
telephone conversation.) Coaxial 
cable is usually buried under ground; 
and its installation is not only an ex- 
acting job but it makes an exciting 
scene, for the construction crews with 
their mighty plows must conquer 
timberland, rivers, boulders, and 
mountain ranges. 


RADIO RELAY, the second medium, 
is a means of communication in which 
radio signals are beamed across the 
country from tower to tower. Dif- 
fering from ordinary radio, it uses 
super-high frequencies called micro- 
waves, which are about the length of 
a cigarette. In this system, the sig- 
nal beam can be focussed like a 
searchlight and a clear line of sight 
must exist between the relay build- 
ings, which have directional antennas 
and are situated about twenty-five 
miles apart. 

Along these routes and in the tele- 
vision terminals of cities on the Bell 
System networks are large amounts 
of complex equipment. In the net- 
work now in operation, for example, 
770 amplifiers maintain the signal 
energy as it travels from city to city 
and some 340 additional amplifying 
devices in the terminals in key tele- 
phone buildings are necessary to put 
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the broadcasters’ programs on the 
channels. 


Checking and More Checking 


IN ADDITION to those telephone men 
who were trained in handling local 
phases of the program, several hun- 
dred Long Lines and Associated 
Company craftsmen were trained 
during 1948 in the operation of the 
inter-city television circuits. 

Every day, in the control rooms 
along the routes, the technicians who 
maintain and operate the television 
networks line up and adjust the fa- 
cilities before broadcasts are sched- 
uled to begin. Shortly before a show 
is to start, test pictures and patterns 
are also sent out to stations about to 
receive a particular program, such 
pre-broadcast tests being made to 
check the fidelity of the transmission 
signal. In addition, during the ac- 
tual broadcast Long Lines and Asso- 
ciated Company technicians observe 
the picture and sound quality on moni- 
toring equipment. 

Above all, these technicians must 
meet that conspicuous test of good 


workmanship: the switch. This is a 
swift re-arrangement of network 
channels. Guided by the broadcast- 


ers’ schedules, the technicians must 
be prepared to add or cut stations 
from the networks as well as to shift 
to whatever station is to originate a 
addition, 


program. In these pre- 
cisionists must test the performance, 
coordinate, and switch the accom- 


panying sound channels, which are 
routed over separate circuits. 
Finally, they give routine perform- 
ance tests to the hundreds of ampli- 
fying devices in the television termi- 
nals and in the stations along the 
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coaxial cable, to make sure they are 
in proper operating condition. And 
the radio relay equipment must also 
undergo similar inspection and ad- 
justment. 

How much television broadcasters 
use these inter-city facilities is illus- 
trated by program transmission on a 
typical recent day. Broadcasters used 
our television channels between New 
York and Washington on an average 
of 30 hours per day, which is more 
than seven times as much as when 
service was first put on a commercial 
basis in May a year ago. Between 
New York and Chicago, such usage 
averages about 25 hours per day—- 
more than four times that when serv- 
ice on this route was opened last 
January. 


A Growing Service 


GROWTH is the very theme of televi- 
sion today. Plans for increasing our 
facilities depend, of course, on the de- 
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velopment and needs of the television 
industry. A highly fluid situation, 
it is consequently under constant re- 
view by the interested parties. The 
Bell System position was stated by 
Mr. Wilson when, in announcing 
the inaugural program marking the 
linking of our networks last Jan- 
uary, he referred to our intention 
of providing those inter-city facilities 
‘which will make it possible for the 
television industry to bring programs 
to a constantly expanding audience.” 

To implement this position, our 
plans call for more television channels 
along the existing main routes of the 
Bell System television networks and 
extensions as well from the present 
network to additional cities. Under 
the 1949 program, for example, more 
cities in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the Midwest, and 
on the West Coast will be provided 
with service. Extensions to still more 
points are planned for 1950 and 





The control room of a television transmitting station 
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A Bell System technician checks the quality of television 
image and sound on monitoring equipment at a control 
center along one of the television networks 


later. More than that, 
not only has the Long 
LLines recently doubled 
the number of channels 
on its main trunk route 
between Philadelphia 
and Chicago but it put 
these channels into serv- 
ice ahead of the date 
originally set. 

Such a revision in 
schedule was no light 
change to undertake, as 
it raised a whole series 
of problems in plan- 
ning, timing, technique, 
supply, construction, 
and manpower. It is, 
however, excellent evi- 
dence of the Bell Sys- 
tem’s response to the 


requirements of the tele- 
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vision industry as well 
as a splendid example 
of coordination on the 
part of its various com- 
ponents—the Bell Lab- 
oratories, the Western 
I:lectric Company, the 
Associated Companies, 
and the Long Lines De- 
partment. 

On the West Coast, 
a radio relay circuit is 
being built this year be- 
tween Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, which 
will form the basis for 
network service in that 
area. And all during 
1949, work is going for- 
ward on the important 
project 
which will provide more 


radio-relay 


Some of the terminal equipment of the Bell System's long 
distance micro-wave radio relay system in the Long Lines 
building in New York 
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television and long distance telephone 
service between New York and Chi- 
cago, and beyond to Des Moines next 
year. In 1950, television service 
from Des Moines will be extended to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul by coaxial 
cable. 
Improved equipment, which in- 
cludes a new vacuum tube developed 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
will mark this new radio relay system, 
making it an advance over the facili- 
ties between New York and Boston 
introduced in November, 1947. To 
speed the project, the Western Elec- 
tric Company has established an 
especially fast manufacturing sched- 
ule for the new relay equipment to 
go into the key terminals and the 33 
intermediate stations along the route. 
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In addition to benefiting from the 
experience already gained in operat- 
ing other Bell System radio relay 
systems, the new facilities will be 
simpler to maintain, more reliable, 
and will ultimately provide more 
channels than any other micro-wave 
system in service. 

By its activities in the field of 
television, the Bell System is playing 
a role in the latest and most exciting 
communications development. But 
there is more to the story than that. 
For as its projects come to life, they 
make clear how the teamwork of 
Bell System men and women, busy in 
scores of departments of the various 
cooperating companies, can create a 
new service for the benefit of the 
public. 











Neither chance nor mere good fortune has \brought this na- 
tion the finest telephone service in the world. The service 
Americans enjoy in such abundance is directly the product of 
their own imagination, enterprise and common sense. ’ 

In this climate of freedom and responsibility, the Bell Sys- 
tem has provided service of steadily increasing value to more 
and more people. Our policy, often stated, is to give the best 
possible service at the lowest cost consistent with financial safety 
and fair treatment of employees. We are organized as we are 
in order to carry that policy out. Bell Telephone Laboratories 
leads the world in improving communication devices and tech- 
niques. Western Electric Company provides the Bell operat- 
ing companies with telephone equipment of the highest quality 
at reasonable prices, and can always be counted on in emer- 
gencies to deliver the goods whenever and wherever needed. 
The operating telephone companies and the parent company 
work together so that improvements in one place may spread 
quickly to others. Because all units of the System have the 
same service goals great benefits flow to the public. 


From the A. T. & T. annual report for 1948. 
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lbove, dialing Operators use sets of kevs on the switchboard shelf 
to dial straight through to distant telephones. Toll dial networks now reach some 300 
cities and are expanding. New equipment and methods make possible this important 
step toward faster, more accurate long distance service 






















Visitors to Bell System exhibit now touring the country listen to a demonstration of long 
distance dialing. Other demonstrations of new telephone developments, shown at the 
, , p yp . 
exhibit, are among the pictures on the following pages 
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Looking Ahead with 
The Bell System 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS in telephone 
service are shown in the pictures 
on the opposite page and the pages 
which follow. 

They are new products of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, newly 
made in Western Electric factories, 
and they form an important part 
of the Bell System’s great post- 
war program of expansion and im- 
provement. 

The list is impressive: direct 
dialing of calls by long distance 
operators the automatic re- 
cording of accounting details of 
toll calls 
cars, boats, and moving trains... 


more telephones in 


long distance calls and television 
beamed by radio . . . new net- 
works of an improved type of 
telephone cable . crystals iden- 


tical with natural quartz, but 


grown artificially a new am- 
plifier little bigger than a pencil 
eraser... 

Several of these recent develop- 
ments of telephone research were 
demonstrated to stockholders who 
attended the Annual Meeting of 
the A. T. and T. Company in New 
York on April 20. An exhibition 
of them is going on tour through- 
out the country, so that telephone 
workers and telephone users will 
have opportunity to see the new 
devices in operation. 

Some are still in the experimen- 
tal stage; others are already being 
put to use on a wider and wider 
scale. But all hold out for the 
future the promise of a  tele- 
phone service that grows steadily 
in its usefulness and value to the 


user. 











Telephone customers in certain metropolitan areas can now dial calls to nearby place: 

in the same way that they dial local calls. An electrical “brain” receives the dialed 

number and completes the call, while an dutomatic Message dccounting system gather. 
the information necessary for billing 
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Dr. Vannevar Bush, one of .dmerica’s foremost scientists and an 14. T. <3 T. Company 

Director, views the dutomatic Message decounting equipment in the touring Bell 

Vystem exhibit. The machine punches coded patterns on paper tape to record all the 
information necessary for billing thousands of toll cal 
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Exhibit visitors see a demonstration of how radio beams, 
can transmit “bundles” of telephone conversations and, in addition, television programs. 
Another means of ac omplis thing this is the coaxial cable, shown below. A new develop- 
ment will ¢ -asnaph each pair of tubes in this cable to carry either 1800 telephone conver- 
sations or 600 conversations and two television channels simultaneously 
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relayed from station to station, 


At left, one step in fabricat- 
ing coaxial cable in the Point 
Breeze, Maryland, plant of 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany, the manufacturing 
and supply unit of the Bell 
System. A section of the 
cable is shown below 





The transistor, a new and amazingly simple electronic amplifier, is demonstrated above. 

The tiny equipment at the top of the dis ‘play panel does the work of the bulkier arrange- 

ment of vacuum tubes at the bottom. Transistors are based on an entirely new princ iple 
and seem destined for many applications in telephony 





The transistor’s importance to the future With natural quartz hard to get, slices of 

of communications is far greater than its this synthetic crystal will be used in carry- 

tiny size would suggest. Two types are ing several conversations over the same 
shown above wires at the same time 
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Traveling telephones—the Bell System’s new mobile service—are now in use in most 

major cities and on many highways. The service, first introduced in 1946, serves cars, 

boats, and trains. Above, Miss Joan Blair, a great-granddaughter of Alexander 
Graham Rell, uses a mobile telephone 
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Building for the future has called for the biggest Bell System construction program in 

history. Here a telephone building is being enlarged to house additional dial equipment. 

In less than four years, busy Western Electric factories have turned out enough equipment 
and apparatus to serve 10,000,000 new telephones 








Telephone service in rural areas is rapidly being extended and improved by fast, eco- 
nomical construction methods and important new techniques. 
diggers like the one above have helped the Bell Svstem add a million telephones in farm 
areas since the war, increasing the number of rural telephones in service by 65 per cent. 
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The Future Holds Great Promise | 


is seventy-three 
Its develop- 
ment within a single lifetime has 
been a modern miracle. Yet this 
is only the beginning. The future 
will see greater progress than the 
past has ever known. 

The telephone’s future is being 
built on firm foundations: on the 
ceaseless search for new and better 


THE TELEPHONI 
vears old this vear. 


devices and methods; on the loy- 
alty and skill of hundreds of thou- 


men and women who 
build and operate the voiceways; 
on the confidence of hundreds of 
thousands of people in all walks of 
life who invest their savings to en- 
large and improve the telephone 
plant. 


sands of 


These have given America the 
best telephone service the world 
knows today—and for tomorrow 
they hold out the promise of still 
greater things to come. 
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Forces Must Be Increased by as Much as 70 Percent, Many 


Circuits Re-arranged, and Other Special Measures Taken, to 


Meet the Great One-Day Trafic Peak of the Year 


Merry Christmas in the 
Toll Offices 


Cyril K. Collins 


Merry Curistmas! 

The exchange of this greeting by 
telephone with relatives and friends 
in distant places is becoming, in more 
and more American families, an event 
looked forward to with as much 
eagerness as is the decoration of the 
Christmas tree by those gathered at 
home. This widespread custom de- 
velops a peak in long distance cailing 
at Christmas time which far exceeds 
the capacity of the vast toll networks 
of the country and presents the tele- 
phone companies with one of their 
most challenging service problems. 

The volume of long distance calls 
offered during Christmas Eve and on 
Christmas Day is far greater than in 
any similar period of the year. On 
Christmas Day, the volume in many 
cities is more than 50 percent higher 
than on an ordinary day; in some, 


the increase is 100 per cent or more. 
The problem of handling this great 
volume is complicated by the fact that 


these holiday calls do not follow the 
pattern of the normal trafhc for which 
the toll circuit layout—the great na- 
tion-wide network of voice pathways 
—is designed. As compared to an 
ordinary day, Christmas calls to near- 
by points are relatively light. On the 
other hand, trafic to more distant 
points increases tremendously. Inter- 
state toll calls range up to more than 
four times a normal day; calls be- 
tween certain states increase as much 
as eight to ten times; and over some 
transcontinental routes the increase is 
even more. This heavy trafic to 
distant points results in severe con- 
gestion on the longer-haul circuit 
routes. 

The situation on the telephone 
highways at Christmas time is not 
unlike that which exists on automo- 
bile highways around many large 
cities in the latter part of a beautiful 
summer Sunday afternoon, when all 
cars turn toward home. The local 








streets, so busy on a weekday, are 
nearly deserted. On the other hand, 
the main arteries are congested, cars 
are lined up bumper to bumper, and 
hours are required to travel distances 
which may be covered in minutes on 
an ordinary day. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TRAFFIC has 
other unusual characteristics which 
make the calls more difficult to 
handle, and take more operating time 
per call, than on normal days. 

Calls fan out much more to small 
communities, greatly increasing the 
amount of switching involved. 

More calls are placed without the 
called number, people answer the 
telephone more slowly, conversation 
time is longer. More calls come 
from public telephones, more “don’t 
answers’’ are encountered, than on 
a normal day. 
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The time required to record calls 
is increased because of the diverse 
nature of requests and the necessity 
for quoting delays and explaining the 
situation to customers. 

Additional operating time is con- 
sumed in securing route and rate in- 
formation to infrequently 
called. 


points 


The number of switchboard sig- 
nals to be answered is increased by 
requests from customers for informa- 
tion about calls previously placed. 

The net effect is that the increase 
in requirements for circuits, switch- 
boards, and operators is much greater 
than the increase in calls. 

Despite greatly expanded oper- 
ating forces and the use of every 
available toll facility, many calls en- 
counter delay. Although the great 
majority of calls are completed, some 
are not. The customers’ consequent 





Every toll switchboard position is filled on Christmas Day. In this central office, the 
teams of girls at the temporary tables are helping to speed the calls by relieving the 
switchboard operators of certain details 
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Tickets for completed Christmas calls come to these positions for filing. Other tickets 
are dispatched to delaved-call operators, who try to complete the connections over the 
the circuits to the called places 


disappointment is a matter of real 
concern not only to the operators who 
have tried to put the calls through 
but to the supervisory and executive 
groups of a business which exists for 
the purpose of providing such con- 
nections promptly and satisfactorily. 

The telephone companies take ex- 
traordinary steps in preparation for 
the holiday, so that the greatest pos- 
sible number of people may exchange 
greetings by telephone at Christmas 
time. 

They re-arrange existing and pro- 
vide additional toll circuits. They 
have supplemental operating — posi- 
tions installed. 

They introduce special procedures 
to utilize available facilities most 
eficiently. They provide and train 
a great many operators. 

And they do a good deal of special 
advertising so that people may 
understand the situation. 


Re-arranging Toll Circuits 


THE OBJECTIVE of holiday circuit 
planning has been to re-arrange toll 
circuits to meet as closely as possible 
the flow of trafic, and to relieve 
large switching centers where the 
switchboard positions are inadequate 
to handle the tremendously increased 
work load under the conditions that 
exist on Christmas. 

As long as 20 years ago, long-haul 
circuits were re-arranged, and some 
circuits terminating at switching 
ofices were “patched’’* together 
to provide temporary direct circuits 
and thereby decrease the amount of 
trathe which otherwise would have to 
be handled at the switching offices. 
At first, re-arrangements involved 
primarily the shifting of some of the 


* Two circuits may be “patched” together at 
a test board to become one direct circuit, by 
connecting them with a “patching” or connect- 
ing cord. 








Operating forces in toll offices across the country last 

Christmas were increased on the average about 70 percent. 

These force clerks in a toll office are preparing assign- 
ments of operators for the day 


transcontinental circuit terminations 
from congested centers to smaller 
ofices. As time went on, this activ- 
ity was extended until, in 1940, 60 
percent of the long-haul circuit 
groups were involved in re-arrange- 
ments and some 200 temporary di- 
rect-circuit: groups established 
in order to decrease switching. 
During the war years, however, 
re-arrangements for Christ- 
mas were largely limited to those 
providing all possible facilities for 
training camps, embarkation points, 
and military hospitals, so that the 
men and women in the services could 
talk to their families or sweethearts. 
Following the war,  re-arrange- 
ments of circuits for the holiday were 
resumed, and reached an all-time high 


were 


circuit 
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in 1948. The Trafhe 
Department circuit con- 
trol bureaus—in New 
York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and San Francisco 
orders to es- 
tablish tem- 
porary direct-circuit 
groups for last Christ- 
mas. 

Such re-arrangements 
are a very large under- 
taking. An immense 
amount of preparator\ 
work has to be done by 
the Long Lines and As- 
sociated Company cir- 
cuit people to deter- 
mine, from studies of 
trafhc of the previous 
Christmas, which new 
direct-circuit groups 
would be the most 
helpful. 

The over-all patch- 
ing requirements are 
then worked out among the compan- 
ies involved, and the total number of 
circuits to be removed from normal 
groups in order to make up the tem- 
porary direct groups is determined. 

The various plant testboard groups 
are queried to determine the specific 


— issued 


over 900 


circuits and associated facilities to be 
used for the patches. The entire net- 
work is then reviewed to determine 
possibilities for additional circuits for 
the more seriously overloaded groups 
and replacements for the circuits used 
to create temporary direct groups. 

Final circuit plans are then trans- 
mitted to toll line engineers of all the 
Associated Companies, listing the 
new direct groups, the type of trafic 
to be handled, and instructions as to 
any routing changes involved, 
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And, before Christ- 
mas, a complete check 
is made to see that all 
planned re-arrange- 
ments have actually 
been completed. 

The execution of the 
circuit patches and _ re- 
arrangements requires 
quite a plant organiza- 
tion job and an in- 
crease of the plant 
forces on duty. Phys- 
ically, it is possible to 
patch any circuit to any 
other circuit. How- 
ever, where different 
types of circuits, termi- 
nal arrangements, and 
signalling facilities are 
in use, extra work is 
required to make such 
circuits work properly 
when patched. In ad- 
dition, amplifying ad- 
justments are required 
in many cases to insure that the two 
parts of the new circuit will work to- 
gether as though they were one. 
Careful coédrdination in all these 
changes is required among the test 
men at all offices involved. 

Throughout the holiday period, 
special consideration is given to force 
coverage in the trafhe circuit control 
bureaus and in the plant test and ter- 
minal rooms, to insure prompt action 
in case of trouble with the equipment. 
Linemen and cablemen are on duty 
where the situation requires, and ar- 
rangements are made so that those 
not on duty may be reached if the 
need arises. Plant administrative of- 
fices are also covered as required. 

It is fortunate that, in recent years, 
there have been no storms of serious 





Use of teletypewriter circuits to advise toll offices of 

delays at an important switching point enables operators 

to give correct information to customers and also leaves 
voice circuits free for talking 


proportions over a wide section of 
the country on Christmas. There 
have been, however, a number of lo- 
calized storm troubles which have 
added to the difficulties of the day. 


Supplemental Operating Positions 
and Other Spectal Facilities 


IN MOST TOLL OFFICES, the number 
of switchboard positions installed is 
not sufficient to meet the requirements 
on Christmas, because of the in- 
creased volume of holiday trafic and 
greater work time per call. This is 
particularly true at large switching 
ofices. Much development work has 
been done, and local ingenuity exer- 
cised, in an effort to provide “relief” 








With operating requirements at a peak, 
most toll operators work on Christmas 
day and do so cheerfully, realizing that 
they are making a vital contribution to 
the holiday happiness of the American 
public. They appreciate that a Christ- 
mas message ts one of the most impor- 
tant of the year; if calls cannot be com- 
pleted, they are as disappointed as the 
customer. Absence on Christmas ts con- 
sistently lower than on an average day, 
showing the additional effort operators 
make to overcome obstacles of all kinds 
in order to be on duty. It is a tribute 
to their spirit of service that many vol- 
unteer to work beyond their normal as- 
signment when the need is indicated. 


short of installing regular positions 
for this one-day peak. 

All possible work auxiliary to the 
actual establishing of connections is 
removed from the switchboards and 
handled on temporary tables equipped 
for this purpose—including recording 
calls from customers and orders for 
circuits from other operators, sorting 
and filing delayed tickets, and giving 
reports to customers about the prog- 
ress of their calls. 


LocAL DIAL OFFICE switchboards 
which are not heavily loaded on 
Christmas are adapted for handling 
long distance calls. 

Outward toll positions are ar- 
ranged for handling inward and 
through calls, where advantageous, 
to balance the load between boards. 


A number of offices have installed 
arrangements for making posted de- 
lay information available to opera- 
tors promptly by means of distinctive 
tones which are associated with the 
circuit groups involved. 
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Special Operating Methods and 
Procedures 


OVER THE YEARS, many special oper- 
ating methods have been used in an 
effort to make most efficient use of 
the available facilities. While these 
methods differ in various details, they 
all have the general objective of util- 
izing a higher percentage of the avail- 
able circuit time for conversation by 
reducing the amount of operating 
work that has to be done over the 
circuits. 

One method was the “utility” 
method, whereby a team. consisting 
of a circuit operator and two report 
operators for dealing with customers, 
is used at each end of a circuit group. 
There was also an “operator per cir- 
cuit’’ method, under which one oper- 
ator is assigned at each office for each 
circuit. Then there was the ‘“‘con- 
centration” method, where special op- 
erators have control of one circuit 
group. 

Under these methods, the same op- 
erators handled outward, inward, and 
through calls. A teletypewriter was 
sometimes used with these methods, 
to reduce further the amount of op- 
erating work done over the telephone 
circuit. 

All of these special methods were 
helpful in obtaining more efficient cir- 
cuit usage; but they did so, necessar- 
ily, at the cost of greatly increased 
requirements in switchboard positions 
and operators. As the number of 
circuit groups over which calls had 
to be handled on a delay basis in- 
creased, it was more and more difh- 
cult to provide the necessary facilities 
and operators. Also, these methods 
required a very high degree of co- 
ordination and teamwork between the 
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operators involved at both ends of 
the circuits, and this codrdination 
could be obtained only by means of 
intensive training and actual practice. 
In the over-all, it was not found 
practicable to train the number of op- 
erators required in the more compli- 
cated methods for use only on one 
day in the year. 

For these reasons, special-method 
operation has been used in the past 
few years on only a relatively small 
number of the most congested circuit 
groups and has been limited generally 
to the ‘‘concentration” method, which 
is the least complicated of the special 
methods and requires the smallest 
number of positions for a given num- 
ber of circuits. 

There are, nevertheless, special 
procedures of a super- 
visory and management 
nature which are used 
to facilitate call han- 
dling and improve com- 
pletion and speed of 
service under the un- 
usual and difficult con- 
ditions at Christmas 
time. Many of these 
special procedures are 
of a technical nature re- 
lating to the application 
of the operating prac- 
tices. Others are more 
general and include 
such features as the fol- 
lowing: 

—providing posted 
delay information to 
selected built-up points 
by means of teletype- 
writer networks be- 
tween toll centers, so 
that operators need not 


go to intermediate of- boards 
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fices on every call to learn of the 
situation ; 

—providing additional ready-ref- 
erence routing material and called- 
place directories to expedite handling 
of calls; 

—cancelling alternate routes which 
would be ineffective in periods of con- 
gestion; 

—dividing circuit groups direction- 
ally, and rotating the use of some cir- 
cuits among several originating of- 
fices, to facilitate the movement of 
trafhc; 

—re-arranging the position layout 
to provide more positions for han- 
dling delayed calls. 

Special precautions are taken to in- 
sure that emergency calls are recog- 
nized and promptly handled. 





“Patching” two circuits together creates a direct circuit 


to gts a switching office. 


Traffic switchboards, as here, and others at Plant test- 


Some patches are made at 


More than goo were made last Christmas 
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The attitude and manner of the op- 
erators have a definite effect on cus- 
tomers’ opinion of the service when 
calls cannot be handled promptly. 
Particular care is exercised that at- 
tentiveness and courteous considera- 
tion be shown on all calls. When a 
call cannot be completed on Christ- 
mas Day because of a circuit delay, 
the operator is prompt to offer to try 
to complete it the following day. Af- 
ter Christmas, chief operators often 
call or write to express their regret 
to customers whose calls could not 
be completed on the holiday. 


The Operating Force 


OBTAINING AND TRAINING the neces- 
sary people to meet the greatly in- 
creased operating requirements for 
the holiday period is a major prob- 
lem. 

Adequate forces must be provided 
at all switchboards and temporary 
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tables to insure prompt answer to sig- 
nals, to apply the special procedures 
in effect, and to use the available cir- 
cuits efficiently. 

Good answering service is particu- 
larly important at inward, through, 
and delayed-call positions in toll of- 
fices, and at toll switching and infor- 
mation positions in local offices, since 
slow service at these points has a far- 
reaching and cumulative effect on the 
service in other offices. 

The magnitude of the force and 
training task is indicated by the fact 
that operating forces in toll offices 
across the country this past Christ- 
mas were increased on the average 
about 70 percent. 

Estimates of Christmas traffic and 
force requirements have to be made 
sufficiently in advance to insure ade- 
quate time in which to carry out the 
plans for securing additional people, 
completing the required training, and 
installing any additional operating fa- 
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This display board in the Long Lines circuit control office in New York gives a visual 
record of the status of all long distance circuits out of the city, including those temporarily 
“patched” for Christmas traffic 





















































cilities to ee provided. Judgment, 
and experience with previous holiday 
conditions, are needed to allow for 
unusual local circumstances and to 
compute separately the force needed 
for each different class of work. 
There is always the danger of under- 
estimating the force requirements, 
since work time per call is so much 
higher than under normal conditions. 
In order to provide the required 
number of people, every available 
source must be drawn upon, includ- 
ing, in addition to the regular force, 
former employees, clerical forces, em- 
ployees from local offices, and em- 
ployees borrowed from other depart- 
ments, and still a good deal of 
overtime work is necessary. 


THE ADVANCE TRAINING for the 
holiday is a big undertaking. It is 
necessary to review with all toll cen- 
tral office people the operating prac- 
tices related to the handling of calls 
under congested circuit conditions, 
which they use only infrequently; to 
retrain many of the force for operat- 
ing at a different type of switchboard; 
and to provide special training for 
those who will be involved in a spe- 
cial-method operation or work at a 
temporary table position. Basic 
training must be given to the large 
number of temporary people who 
have had no previous toll experience. 
All this must be started many weeks 
before Christmas, to cover the entire 
force and to allow time for the prac- 
tice which is needed to develop skill 
and efficiency. 

As Christmas Day draws near, 
telephone buildings take on a festive 
appearance, with Christmas trees and 
decorations skillfully arranged, usu- 
ally by the girls themselves. In build- 
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Preparations among the employees for 
Christmas are not exclusively concerned 
with the problem of handling telephone 
traffic—recognition also is given to the 
spirit of the holiday season. Tradition- 
ally thoughtful of others, groups of op- 
erators and other telephone women com- 
bine their efforts to provide a merrier 
Christmas for the unfortunate, Thou- 
sands of dolls are obtained and dressed 
for distribution to underprivileged chil- 
| dren; some groups of telephone men and 
women “adopt” needy families and send 
clothing and baskets of food; others send 
gifts to wounded veterans; some spread 











| their cheer through churches, institu- 
tions, and charitable groups. 
ings large enough to have cafeterias, 


attractive and appetizing food awaits 
the employees in plenty, whether their 
needs be a complete Christmas dinner 
or merely a refreshing snack. 


I nde pendent Companies 


THE TASK of completing toll calls 
during the holiday season requires 
the closest codperation and teamwork 
in all the nation’s telephone ex- 
changes, Bell or Independent. There 
are approximately 6000 independ- 
ently-owned telephone companies in 
the country, serving some six million 
telephones.* These companies play 
an important part in moving holiday 
toll traffic, and the service they ren- 
der on interconnecting calls has a 
large bearing on the over-all quality 
of service. Every year, as a part of 
the Christmas planning, meetings and 
discussions are held with the Inde- 
pendent companies to review the sig- 
nificant holiday practices and pro- 
cedures. 


*See “Six Thousand Telephone Companies 
Serve U. S.,” MAGAZINE, Winter, 1948-49. 
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Here are a few examples of how the telephone companies fulfill their obligation to keep 
the public informed about the traffic situation on Christmas Day 
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Overseas ( lalling 


THERE Is also a tremendous increase 
in calls to overseas points at Christ- 
mas time. 

The first overseas Christmas call 
took place between the United States 
and England in 1927; from the 44 
Christmas messages handled on a 
single circuit that first year, the vol- 
ume has grown to more than 3400 
reaching out to 80 coun- 
Overseas calls in 1927 were 
handled on three switchboard posi- 
tions in New York; now over 150 
positions and 550 operators are used 
in the four cities where the radio cir- 
cuits are terminated: New York, 
Miami, San Francisco, Seattle. 

Christmas-day calls 
completed number about 
twice those of an aver- 
age business day. Inor- 
der to accomplish this, 
many preparations are 
required. An estimate 
is made of the total 
number of calls which 
can be handled in both 
directions over the 
maximum facilities 
which can be provided. 
An agreement is reached 
with each foreign coun- 
try as to the maximum 
periods during which 
each circuit will be op- 
erated on Christmas. 

Calls are booked at 
each end, in accordance 
with the service sched- 
ules agreed upon and 
the capacity of the cir- 
cuits provided. Circuit 
usage is divided on the 
basis of relative book- 


messages, 
tries. 
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ings at both ends, and calls are com- 
pleted in the order of booking. 
Ninety percent of the Christmas over- 
seas traffic is booked in advance, and 
in some years booking has com- 
menced as early as the preceding July. 

One of the chief difficulties in com- 
pleting overseas calls lies in the fact 
that only 15 percent of the calls orig- 
inate or terminate at the city where 
the radio circuit is terminated. An 
additional 20 percent involve cities 
reached by direct circuit, leaving 65 
pe recent originating or terminating in 
cities requiring one or more switches 
on this continent. Thus the circuit 


delays encountered on land traffic also 
handicap the completing of overseas 
calls. 





Despite the pressure of so many calls, the Christmas spirit 
pervades the telephone buildings, and there the operators 
can obtain a turkey dinner 


or just a snack during a 


relief period 
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Informing Our Customers 


THE TELEPHONE COMPANIES have 
long recognized that a wide public 
understanding of the toll situation at 
Christmas time is very helpful. 

Use is made of advertising, and 
other media such as bill inserts and 
radio announcements, to inform the 
public in advance of the holiday that 
(1) toll calling on Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day is at a peak and those 
who call may encounter delays, (2) 
the telephone companies are stretch- 
ing their facilities to the limit to put 
calls through but no amount of dili- 
gence and effort can prevent some de- 
lays because of the tremendous vol- 
ume of calls on these two days, and 
(3) calls made before December 24 
or after December 25 will avoid the 
rush and get faster service. 

The tolerance and codperative at- 
titude of customers whose calls are 


delayed indicate that they appreciate 
that the telephone companies are do- 
ing their utmost under difficult con- 
ditions. 


CONSIDERING the tremendous __in- 
crease in volume and the other un- 
usual characteristics of the traffic, the 
problem of giving the American peo- 
ple good service on their long dis- 
tance calls at Christmas time is one 
of the most difficult ever presented to 
the men and women of the Bell Sys- 
tem. It is being attacked with vigor 
and imagination, and considerable 
progress has already been made. 
Nevertheless, much remains to be ac- 
complished. And all who are con- 
cerned with the problem are continu- 
ing to seek better ways to use the 
available facilities, so that more and 
more people can talk to anyone, any- 
where, at Christmas time. 


Taxes paw by the [Bell System] Telephone Companies in 
1948 amounted to $292,477,000, and Federal excise taxes paid 
by customers and remitted by the Companies to the United 
States Treasury came to $406,000,000—a total of about 
$700,000,000, or nearly $2 a month for every telephone in 


service. 


Telephone excise taxes paid by customers are more 
than double the increase in telephone rates since the war. 


‘Taxes 


paid by the Telephone Companies and Western Electric ex- 
ceeded the total amount which remained available for interest 


and dividends. 


From the A. T. & T. annual report for 1948. 






































A Hundred Million Personal Contacts a Year With 
Customers Give These Young Women Great Opportunity 


To Earn Good Will ‘for Themselves and Their Companies 


You Can Tell by the Teller 


Arthur 


THE OPERATING COMPANIES of the 
Bell System believe that you can tell 
by the teller the character and spirit 
of the organization she represents. 

The teller is the pleasant young 
woman in the telephone business office 
to whom customers pay their bills; 
and, as in the case of the organization 
itself, she must be accurate and 
prompt in attending to customers. 
But efficiency is not enough. In deal- 
ing with customers there must also be 
courtesy, understanding, a sincere in- 
terest in trying to please, and evi- 
dence of a helpful attitude. 

The opportunities the teller has to 
demonstrate this spirit of the organ- 
ization are important for two rea- 
sons. First, it is fitting that a cus- 
tomer coming to an office to pay us 
his good money should be made to 
feel that his patronage is appreciated. 
Second, there are about 100,000,000 
contacts a year with customers who 
come to the public offices to pay their 
bills. 

To make this idea of pleasing serv- 
ice a reality requires special attention 


Fk. Leet 


to selecting for tellers women who 
will be both efficient and qualified to 
do a good customer relations job. It 
also requires giving the tellers proper 
training and providing working con- 
ditions, arrangements, and supervi- 
sion to carry forward the idea. The 
results have been gratifying. This 
concept of the tellers’ responsibilities 
makes the job more interesting to 
them. The response of the public in- 
dicates appreciation. It does not take 
any more time to be courteous and 
try to please customers, experience 
shows, than it does to be indifferent. 
The company selects for public- 
ofice teller positions personable 
young women who are alert and ac- 
curate, with quick minds, poise, ready 
smiles and good voices, and with the 
ability to express themselves. Prefer- 
ably they should show promise of ad- 
vancing to even better jobs. These 
tellers usually are chosen from women 
who have been trained and have had 
at least several weeks’ experience in 
handling payments received by mail. 
They are, therefore, proficient in 
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The teller personifies the character and spirit of the organization she represents 
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many clerical operations which they 
will perform on their new jobs as 
public office tellers. 


Training and Supervision 


BEFORE beginning to work as public- 
office teller, each candidate receives 
three to five days’ classroom instruc- 
tion. While most of the training 
concerns the principles of the job, 
much of it consists of practicing the 
handling of payments at a “dummy” 
payment counter, with the instructor 
acting the part of the customer. Con- 
tinuously during this training, special 
emphasis is given to the customer re- 
lations aspects of the job, along with 
the procedures for the proper han- 
dling of money and the associated rec- 
ord work. In teaching, the instruc- 
tors use a written manual covering 
theory and details of practice cases. 
Very effective use is made of a Bell 
System motion picture entitled ““You 
Can Tell By The Teller.” This 
movie, which shows customers paying 
their bills at a business office, illus- 
trates the value of the customer re- 
lations aspects of the job as well as 
efficient clerical procedures. 

Tellers are taught to greet the cus- 
tomer with a friendly smile and a 
cheerful ““Good morning,” ‘‘How are 
you?” or other appropriate saluta- 
tion; to use their “Paid” stamp 
quietly; to avoid giving customers an 
unwanted bulk of change and to 
count out the change into the cus- 
tomer’s hand; to notice the name on 
the bill and thank the customer by 
name if the name appears to be his. 

Of course, the tellers’ training also 
includes clerical proficiency. They 
are taught proper methods and hand 
motions, and how to recognize im- 
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mediately the various types of stand- 
ard United States paper money and 
coins and what to do if some one 
presents to them what appears to be 
non-standard money. Effective use 
is made here of the well-known mo- 
tion picture ‘Doubtful Dollars,” 
which shows how to distinguish be- 
tween good anc bad money. 

The student is coached until she 
is ready to meet her public. Then 
she is assigned to a position at the 
payment counter in a public office to 
receive actual payments from cus- 
tomers. The instructor stays at her 
side as long as necessary to develop 
her proficiency in all aspects of her 
new job. Then and only then does 
the instructor deliver her protege to 
the supervisor who will guide and 
coach the new teller in her daily 
work. 

It is a part of the job of supervis- 
ory people to maintain the interest 
of their forces and inculcate a pride 
of accomplishment in the way their 
people do their jobs—from_ the 
standpoint of both efficiency and 
“overtones.” So strongly is this idea 
ingrained that many supervisory ofh- 
cials, when visiting business offices, 
have developed a habit of always 
making a sample count of the number 
of contacts a teller has and seeing on 
how many she smiles and puts the 
change in the customer’s hand. The 
tellers are kept informed of the im- 
pressions of supervisory people re- 
garding their work and of the com- 
ments of customers. 


Office Quarters and Equipment 


THE AssociATED COMPANIES further 
promote good payment service by 
seeing that the offices where people 
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Before her assignment as a public-office teller, each 

candidate receives three to five days’ classroom instruc- 

Much of it comes at a‘“‘dummy” payment counter, 
with an instructor playing customer 


tion. 


come to pay their bills are convenient 
for customers and employees and are 
well designed and appropriately fur- 
nished and decorated. This in- 
volves, first, care in establishing and 
equipping offices, taking into consid- 
eration such matters as population 
growth, location of shopping centers, 
and transportation; and, second, 
good taste in office design, selection 
of furnishings, and decorative treat- 
ment. 

The companies also try to plan 
layouts, arrangements, and construc- 
tion details to keep the offices quiet. 
Tellers’ cages with grills or un- 
sightly barriers between the tellers 
and customers generally have been 
replaced with open payment count- 


ers or desks. Over the 
years, many changes in 
the design of payment 
counters have been in- 
corporated to make 
them still more con- 
venient for customers 
and tellers. The 
changes included a 
more convenient height 
of counter; reduced 
width of the counter, 
making it easier for 
tellers to pick up bills 
and money and to pay 
out change into the 
customer’s hand; and 
improved ventilation at 
tellers’ positions. Tell- 
ers are equipped with 
foot stools and com- 
fortable “‘posture-type”’ 
chairs. All these things 
are done to assure good 
working conditions and 
give the tellers the 
proper tools to make their jobs easy 
and attractive. 


What the Public Thinks 


‘“THIS STORY sounds fine,”’ some peo- 
ple might say; “but is the kind of 
service described here actually being 
given in the business ofices—and 
does it pay off?” 

In answer to the first question— 
all of the Associated Companies rec- 
ognize the importance of good over- 
tones as well as good techniques in 
handling public-ofice payments, and 
the ideas and training procedures 


here described have spread fast 
among them. As regards the sec- 
ond question—sincerely trying to 


please customers has brought its re- 
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ward through apprecia- 
tive comments from 
many. Here are a few 
samples: 


HARD i 
Sr i 


A customer in an 
Eastern city wrote to 
the telephone company: 
“T want to compliment 
you and your courteous 
employees. It was a 
real joy to be spoken 
to and dealt with so 
politely. I am sure 
there are many who 
agree with me and in- 
deed you have much to 
be proud of.” 

A lady called a Mid- 
western business office 
to ask, “Where does 
your company get the 
lovely girls for cash- 
iers? They are such 
nice girls, as well as 
efficient. I certainly 
think your company 
uses good judgment in selecting these 
girls. I just want the girls and the 
management to know it.” 

A vice president of a Midwestern 
advertising agency said, “I am al- 
ways impressed with the personal 
and courteous service rendered by 
the telephone company in this busi- 
ness office. Your charming girls 
make it a pleasure for me to pay my 
bill. I like the way they greet me 
with a smiling ‘Hello,’ take my bill 
and money and tell me it is $4.58 out 
of $10 and then give me my change 
with a “Thank you, Mr. Davis.’ 
That kind of service is so far su- 
perior to anything I have seen that I 
cannot leave without telling you how 
I feel.” 





Tellers are trained to count the change, aloud, inio the 
customer's hand, so that he can verify the accuracy of the 
amount and be free to leave with his money in his hand 


A man approached a supervisor in 
a Western business office and said, 
“When I got up this morning I 
thought it was going to be a bad day 
for me and I thought it would be a 
good day to pay my telephone bill. 
But when I got to the cashier’s 
counter, she greeted me with ‘Good 
morning’ and a smile. After giv- 
ing me my receipt and change, she 
thanked me by name. I wanted you 
to know about it, because I feel it 
will change my entire day for me.” 

The sales manager of a packing 
house was so pleased at the payment 
service he received when he paid his 
bill that he suggested to men at his 
table at a Chamber of Commerce 
banquet that they should visit the 
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Vlodern payment counters are both convenient for the transaction of business 
and attractive in appearance 


telephone company business office and 
study the tellers’ methods. 

Other have said such 
things as: “We don’t mind paying 
when we get such a pleasant smile’’; 
“Niy but the service here is marve- 
lous’; “Il always like to pay my phone 
bill—you girls have such a delightful 
manner.” 

What the Tellers Think 

MANy tellers have voluntarily made 
to their supervisors comments which 
indicate that tellers enjoy real pride 
of accomplishment in their customer 
relations and find the work of han- 
dling payments pleasant and _inter- 
kor example: 


customers 


esting. 

A teller in an Eastern office re- 
marked, “I now have a swell time 
walking out to lunch because it seems 
as if everybody on the street speaks 
to me.”’ 

Another teller in a Midwestern 
city commented on her discovery that 
a pleasant voice and a smile caused a 
similar reaction in the people whom 


she greeted; and said that to her 
amazement, when she tried it out on 
her friends, it worked as well as it 
did in the office. 

In one office, a customer walked 
away from the counter with a big 
smile on his face, and the teller said 
to the other girls in the group, 
“That's why I like my job: I smile, 
the customer smiles—why we might 
get all the people in town smiling.” 


EXPFRIENCE in this work of receiv- 
ing payments affords another demon- 
stration that in many different types 
of activity there are real opportuni- 
ties to contribute to good service and 
good customer relations, even though 
these opportunities may not be self- 
evident at first sight. Receiving a 
payment seemingly is a minor opera- 
tion which takes, on the average, 
only 22 seconds. But the number of 
payments is so large that in total the 
person-to-person contacts with cus- 
tomers are an important factor in 
satisfactory customer relations. 
































From 27,000 Suppliers Come the Raw Materials and the 
Stocks of 30,000 Different Items Needed for Operation and 
Maintenance of the Bell System 


Purchasing by the Western 
Electric Company 


George deMare 


This is the fifth in a series of articles describing the Western Electric 
Company's operations and its place in the Bell System organization. 
See in the MAGAZINE the following: “Nassau: The Bell System's 
Conservation Specialist,’ Winter 1946-47; “Distribution by Western 


Electric Company,” Autumn 1047; 


“How Western Electric Serves 


Telephone Users,” Autumn 1948; “Installation by Western Electric 
Company,” Winter 1948—49.—Editor. 


As THE manufacturing and_ supply 
unit of the Bell System, the Western 
Electric Company plans and executes 
one of the largest and most complex 
procurement programs in industry. 

The Bell System’s intricate and 
delicately balanced $8,500,000,000 
plant requires year-in and year-out 
sustenance in the form of raw mate- 
rials of all types, from steel to acid 
soda, from aluminum to mercury, 
from molybdenum to zinc, to be con- 
verted by Western into plant equip- 
ment; and it also requires accessory 
finished products from other suppli- 
ers that range from paper clips to 
heavy trucks, from moisture-resistant 
silk to porcelain knobs, from light 
bulbs to nylon yarns—some 30,000 
different items. 


The responsibility for procuring 
this raw material and these finished 
items falls mainly upon Western Elec- 
tric, and more particularly upon 
Western Electric’s Purchasing Divi- 
sion. The logical and successful pro- 
gram by which Western has largely 
undertaken purchasing operations for 
the Associated Companies is based on 
the inherent advantages and savings 
of scientific centralized purchasing. 
The story of this scientific centralized 
purchasing operation for the System’s 
23 Associated Companies is, in the 
main, a story of impressive economies 
together with assured high standard 
of quality and dependability of supply 
of the items procured—advantages 
which for several decades and partic- 
ularly during times of emergency and 
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war have been demonstrated again 
and again. 

The instrument which lies at the 
foundation of this centralized pur- 
chasing operation is the Standard 
Supply Contract which each of the 23 
Bell telephone companies has entered 
into with Western Electric. This 
contract requires Western Electric to 
do everything it reasonably can to 
supply the Bell telephone companies 
with whatever they may want, when 
they want it; but it does not bind the 
telephone companies to purchase ex- 
clusively from or through Western 
Electric. The fact that the telephone 
companies look to Western for such a 
large proportion of their material 
needs is evidence that they find it ad- 

vantageous to do so. 


Some of the advantages of this sys- 
tem may become even more apparent 
by considering what the cost of pur- 





On this circular file at one of Western Electric’s Works 
are the names and addresses of thousands of suppliers 
hom Western's Purchasing men buy 


from w 
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chasing operations would be if there 
were no Western Electric purchasing 
and distributing units for the Asso- 
ciated Companies. Each telephone 
company or group of companies 
would then have to maintain its own 
purchasing and stores organizations 
and be obliged to purchase in smaller 
quantities. The cost to each company 
of maintaining its own purchasing and 
stores organization would obviously 
greatly increase the cost of procuring 
and distributing the materials. It 
was such a situation, in fact, which 
brought about the present program of 
centralized purchasing by Western 
for the whole System. 


A Billion Dollars 
Shopping 
THE MAGNITUDE of this job under 
ordinary circumstances is quite appar- 
ent, but in a time of expansion it be- 
comes truly impressive. 
Since V-J Day, West- 
ern’s Purchasing people 
have spent more than 
$1,000,000,000 in buy- 
ing raw materials and 
supplies for the Bell 
System from 27,000 
firms in more than 
2,600 cities and towns 
throughout the 48 
States as well as in sev- 
eral foreign countries. 
These purchasing op- 
erations fall naturally 
into two major cate- 
gories: first, procure- 
ment of raw materials, 
machinery, and supplies 
for use by the Company 
itself in manufacturing 
the equipment it pro- 
duces for the Bell Sys- 
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tem; and, second, the 
procurement of finished 
items which Western 
does not manufacture 
but which it is called 
upon to supply to the 
telephone companies to 
fill their varied needs. 
Last year alone, West- 
ern’s Bell System pur- 
chases—both raw ma- 
terials and finished 
products—totaled ap- 
proximately half a bil- 
lion dollars. 

To purchase these 
raw materials and the 
thousands of items em- 
braced in the classes of 
finished products re- 
quires more than just 
going to the corner 
store and giving an order. West- 
ern is committed to make every rea- 
sonable effort to supply what the Bell 
System wants when it wants it at 
the lowest price consistent with qual- 
ity and service. This means that 
three factors must be considered: 
(1) finding and developing reliable 
sources of supply; (2) setting up 
standards of quality and insuring that 
the quality of the materials purchased 
meets those standards; and (3) get- 
ting the best price obtainable under 
the circumstances for the product. 


Finding Reliable Sources of Supply 


FINDING AND DEVELOPING reliable 
sources of supply is one of Western 
Electric Purchasing Division’s main 
jobs. And it is a complex one. Pur- 
chasing specialists travel by plane, 
train, bus, and automobile as many as 
100,000 miles a year to secure needed 





When Western Electric goes shopping for the thousands of 
items the Bell System uses, it does so in orderly fashion 
by means of contracts such as this 


materials and supplies for the Bell 
System. One Western Electric buyer 
made a single trip of 7,000 miles 
through the Northwest and Mountain 
States areas to secure additional 
lodgepole pine telephone _ poles, 
while another traveled throughout 
the south in search of additional 
southern pine poles, and still another 
cruised the locust-tree country from 
Virginia to the Mississippi to dis- 
cover new sources of supply for locust 
insulator pins. 

Developing reliable sources of 
supply often requires special effort 
and ingenuity. 

Take the case of zinc. Zinc was 
one of the raw materials so urgently 
needed during the recent expansion 
in Western’s telephone instrument, 
strand, and pole-line hardware pro- 
grams, to help the Bell System meet 
the backed-up demand for telephone 
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In a typical post-war year, the W, E. 
Purchasing group bought millions of 
dollars’ worth of raw materials from 
suppliers in the United States and all | 
over the world, including about 90,000 | 
tons of steel, more than 100,000 tons of 
copper, more than 100,000 tons of lead, 
7,000 tons of cable paper, 6,500 tons of 
wood pulp for cable insulation, 7,000,- 
000 pounds of cotton yarn, and 2,000,- 
000 pounds of acetate rayon yarn. 


service. Zinc is chiefly used in West- 
ern’s manufacturing operations for 
die casting, galvanizing, and in the 
brass mills at Hawthorne Works. 
When these programs were ex- 
panded, Western required almost 
double the amount of zinc ordinarily 
needed. And this came at a time 
when one-fourth of the zinc industry 
was shut down by labor disputes and 
zinc was at the height of its demand. 

By intensive negotiations, West- 
ern’s purchasing men not only broad- 
ened their domestic sources but also 
managed to secure supplies of the 
metal from the Hudson Bay region 
and British Columbia, to borrow 
from a commercial die caster while 
supplies were being developed, and 
to ease the brass situation in the 
Hawthorne Works by _ purchasing 
300,000 pounds of scrap brass cart- 
ridge shells. 

In addition, by arranging for sup- 
pliers to hold impurities below their 
normal maximum limits, substitutions 
of more plentiful grades were made 
for the scarce grades on which West- 
ern was previously dependent. 

Western’s purchasing specialists, 
accustomed to meeting such  situa- 
tions, took this one in their stride as 
almost a routine assignment. 

In the case of many finished items, 
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however, it is sometimes necessary to 
assist suppliers in one way or another 
to enable them to meet Western’s re- 
quirements. For example, in order 
to interest printers in making the 
large expenditures required for addi- 
tional equipment needed in publishing 
the ever-growing Bell System tele- 
phone directories, Western found it 
necessary to negotiate long-term con- 
tracts with certain of its printing con- 
tractors covering periods up to ten 
years. Three such contracts were re- 
cently made involving a total of $1,- 
250,000 in new equipment, plus 
$500,000 in new buildings. These 
arrangements insured a shortened de- 
livery period for telephone direc- 
tories, and gave the telephone com- 
panies better directories at a lower 
cost per thousand printed pages. 

Another case involved the produc- 
tion of steel wire. It appeared that, 
owing to the steel shortage, Western 
might fail by 25 per cent to meet the 
Bell System’s requirements for one 
recent year. Western’s established 
suppliers had excess wire drawing fa- 
cilities, but were unable to obtain rod 
from the rolling mills—which in turn 
were unable to obtain billets. To 
this problem, Western pur- 
chased 9,000 tons of special billets 
from one mill, had them converted 
into rod by another, and had the rod 
delivered to the suppliers who had 
extra facilities for drawing it into 
wire. This was a costly procedure; 
but it gave the telephone companies 
desperately needed wire not other- 
wise obtainable, and enabled them to 
expedite telephone service to thou- 
sands of new subscribers. 

Still another instance indicates once 
more the advantages of having a cen- 
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tralized purchasing unit capable of 
making unusual arrangements to se- 
cure vital raw materials. In one year 
the Bell System expansion program 
required up to 50,000,000 duct feet 
of clay conduit. This exceeded the 
productive capacity of the four plants 
producing clay conduit after V-J Day. 
It was thus necessary for Western to 
assist in financing the rehabilitation 
of three plants which had been shut 
down for many years, to have another 
plant completely rebuilt, and to in- 
crease manufacturing facilities in ex- 
isting plants. 

These are a few of many examples 
which demonstrate the unusual efforts 
which Western must make to keep 
the world’s greatest communications 
system supplied with sufficient mater- 
ials for its efficient functioning—ef- 
forts which it would be difficult for a 
number of smaller competing pur- 
chasing units to match. 


pee ee 
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Maintaining Bell System Standards 


HAVING FOUND and developed sup- 
pliers capable of producing the ma- 
terials in sufhicient quantities, West- 
ern must concern itself with the qual- 
ity of the products. 

To insure the high quality required 
by the Bell System, specifications for 
most items are prepared by A. T. & 
T., Western Electric, or Bell Labo- 
ratories engineers, and these specifica- 
tions may indicate not only the stand- 
ards considered essential for each 
item but frequently even the method 
of manufacturing it. In the case of 
such items as lead sleeving, telephone 
poles, directory paper, and galva- 
nized steel strand, for example, the 
quality must often be unusual. Stand- 
ards of durability, weight, thickness 
and, in the case of paper, bursting or 
tearing strength as well as other qual- 
ifications must conform to precise tol- 
erances in order to meet the heavy 





From factories such as this, Western Electric obtains raw and finished plastic materials 
in dozens of forms for making telephone products 
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duty that will be imposed upon the 
product. 

These standards are carefully in- 
sured by Western's Supplies Inspec- 
tion organization, which has 165 in- 
spectors throughout 35 states in over 
350 towns and cities in the country 
inspecting items for Bell System use. 
Such items as timber products, pole 
hardware, power plants, and 
over 4,000 others must pass the tests 
given them by Western's Telephone 
Division supplies inspection group be- 


line 


fore they are delivered to the Asso- 
ciated Companies. 
Such exacting 
usually included as_ specifications in 
the into between 
Western Electric and its suppliers. 


requirements are 


contracts entered 


Best Obtainable Price 


PURCHASING for the Bell System at 
the lowest obtainable price, with due 


ltep in the process of producing copper in a refinery. 
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regard for service and quality, is of 
course a primary and ever present ob- 
jective. To secure the lowest price, 
Western’s purchasing men must be 
conversant with the fundamental fac- 
tors that control cost movements. 
They must know the costs of raw ma- 
terials, labor, and overhead necessary 
to produce the material and still al- 
low the supplier a reasonable profit. 
They must also know the relation- 
ships between supply and demand. 
Favorable prices are then secured in 
the main by buying in large quantities, 
consummating purchases under fa- 
vorable market conditions, and_ne- 
gotiating contracts which are fair to 
the supplier as well as to Western. 

Perhaps a clearer picture of the 
operations involved in purchasing for 
the Bell System may be presented by 
following a typical purchasing opera- 
tion from estimated requirements to 
delivery. 











It is then cast into 


bars before being purchased by the Western Electric Company 
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Through conferences with the tele- 
phone companies, Western’s Distrib- 
uting Houses gather estimates for 
materials expected to be needed for a 
year ahead. In addition to the an- 
nual estimates, the telephone com- 
panies furnish Western with quarterly 
forecasts of anticipated requirements 
for certain major items. These fore- 
casts, covering the immediate future, 
are reconciled by the Distributing 
Houses as necessary because of their 
stock conditions and past experience. 
They are then forwarded to the Pro- 
gram Planning Department of West- 
ern’s Telephone Division, which uses 
them as a basis for determining the 
quantities of material currently re- 
quired to be manufactured or pur- 
chased, long before any actual orders 
are received from telephone com- 
panies. 


AFTER THESE FORECASTS have been 
carefully analyzed they are converted 
into ‘‘authorizations to purchase”’ is- 
sued to the Purchasing Division. 

It is then the responsibility of the 
Purchasing Division to determine the 
best method for making these pur- 
chases and meeting these require- 
ments. Shall it be a single contract 
for the entire quantity over a speci- 
fied period? Shall the quantity be 
divided between two or more sup- 
pliers? Shall the contract period be 
long or short? Who shall be asked 
to bid and on what basis? 

Take an item like inked ribbons. 
Western purchases well over $100,- 
000 worth of inked ribbons a year 
for the Bell System. They are used 
for typewriters, tabulating machines, 
adding machines, etc. Excluding all 
insufficiently established or inexperi- 
enced companies, there are some 41 
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In an average year, Western’s Pur- 
chasing people comb the Nation for the 
thousands of finished products essential 
to the Bell System’s proper functioning. 
‘These include such items as thousands of 
motor vehicles, 124,000,000 pounds of 
telephone directory paper, 750,000 tele- 
phone poles, 1,125,000 crossarms, 35,- 
000,000 feet of clay conduit, 31,000,000 
pounds of steel line wire, 140,000,000 
feet of steel strand, and 36,000,000 
pounds of pole-line hardware—as well as 


abrasives, building materials, ceramics, 
chemicals, fuels, office supplies, paints 
and varnishes, textiles, tools, wearing 
apparel, leather furniture, 
and hospital, laboratory, and restaurant 
supplies. 


products, 


suppliers of inked ribbons having suf- 
ficient production capacity. Careful 
study of these suppliers by purchas- 
ing experts reduced the list to 10. 

Now came the work of soliciting 
bids for the different varieties of 
inked ribbons to be covered by con- 
tracts, each with its individual price. 
Finally, when the bids came in, com- 
parisons had to be made with the re- 
sults of laboratory tests for each type 
of ribbons and also to see whether 
saving could be effected by dividing 
the business among different suppli- 
The business was then split be- 
tween two sources which were capable 
of meeting the requirements as to 
quality and at the most economical 
price. 

Or take an item like floor wax. 
The Bell System’s bill for floor wax 
is some $200,000 per year. But that 
is not all. More important than the 
original cost is the maintenance cost 
and the possible damage to linoleum 
floors, if the wax is inferior. The 
cost of linoleum in use in the Bell 


ers. 
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System exceeds $10,000,000. A. T. 
& T. 
maintenance cost of linoleum is some 
per year. The figures 
also show that improvements in wax 
developed by Bell System engineers 
over a period of 15 years and now 
specified in suppliers’ contracts have 


has figures to show that the 


S 3,500,000 


saved the System 


per year in reduced maintenance costs. 


some S1,000,000 
It can thus be seen that the original 
cost was not the only or the most im- 
portant factor in this purchase but 
that, as in many other similar in- 
stances, years of codperative effort 
between the supply specialists of A. 
T. & T., Western Electric’s purchas- 
ing specialists, and the suppliers were 
required to evolve the present stand- 
ards and produce current results. 


teel from factories like this enters into the manufacture 
of various items of telephone equipment 
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Finally, let us take 
an item designed espe- 
cially for Bell System 
use, requiring special 
tools and_ techniques. 
Such an item would be 
the truck bodies for 
vehicles. 

There are a number 
of important different 
body designs for Bell 
System trucks. These 
range from the small 
installation truck, with 
its specially designed 
body with drawers and 
compartments for in- 
stallers’ equipment 
mounted on a half-ton 
chassis, to the big con- 
struction trucks 
mounted on 2- to 5- 
ton which are 
equipped to pull line 
wire, dig pole holes, 
and perform other op- 

These truck bodies are not 
easy to manufacture, and suppliers 
who can produce them in strict ac- 
cordance with A. T. & T. specifica- 
tions, and at the same time produce 
them economically, are difficult to 
find. This is particularly so when 
the demand is heavy and old-line sup- 
pliers have more orders than they 
can handle, with the result that new 
suppliers must be developed. To se- 
cure such bodies with the present steel 
shortage, Western entered into 
agreements with three suppliers to 
produce aluminum bodies. 

These examples illustrate some- 
thing of the complexity of purchasing 
for a delicately balanced and highly 
intricate nation-wide telephone sys- 
tem. 


chassis 


erations. 
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The Purchasing 
Organization 


THE 600 people of the 
Purchasing Division 
who perform this major 
task are organized into 
four groups. 

They are: (1) the 
group responsible for 
the procurement of raw 
materials and supplies 
used in Western’s manu- 
facturing plants, such 
as copper, lead, steel, 
brass, lumber, machin- 
ery, apparatus, tools 
and equipment; (2) 
the group responsible 
for Bell System outside 
plant materials, includ- 
ing such items as tele- 
phone poles, crossarms, 
insulators, clay conduit, 
motor vehicles, and 
tools; (3) the group 
responsible for the procurement of 
Bell System inside plant material, 
covering such items as paper, printed 
matter, office and janitors’ supplies; 
and (4) the group responsible for 
recommendation of procedures for 
coordinating purchasing activities, 
supervision of clerical methods, and 
studies of markets and material costs. 

Reporting to each purchasing agent 
within each group are the assistant 
purchasing agents responsible for the 
work of the buyers under their super- 
vision. Each assistant purchasing 
agent, with his group of buyers, is ex- 
perienced in handling a_ particular 
group of related or analogous prod- 
ucts, such as automotive equipment, 
which includes items like trucks, pas- 
senger cars, gasoline, batteries, lubri- 
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These logs are on the wav to become telephone poles. 


‘estern purchased more than 750,000 poles in 1948 
Western purchased than 750,00 les in 1948 


cants, tires and tubes; or building 
equipment, which includes such items 
as fans, paints, and commercial re- 
frigerating equipment; or the ceram- 
ics group, with such items as clay con- 
duit, insulators, porcelain tubes, and 
pipe. 

But efficient purchasing requires 
that the men not only know their ma- 
terials, suppliers, and markets, but 
that they understand and be familiar 
with local markets also. And for 
that they must be on the spot—at the 
Works, at the 28 Distributing 
Houses, and in the field. 

For this reason, purchasing units 
are stationed at each of Western’s 
manufacturing plants to buy for their 
respective locations, while local buy- 
ers are also maintained at the Distrib- 
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uting Houses. Each local buyer is 
actually a member of the Distributing 
House organization at which he is 
stationed, and his duties are to assist 
in the proper placement of orders on 
contract suppliers, to purchase miscel- 
laneous non-contract material, and to 
represent the Purchasing Division in 
the field by giving information on lo- 
cal conditions and potential sources of 
supply. 

The purchasing activities of all dis- 
tributing houses except those on the 
Pacific Coast are codrdinated by the 
headquarters supervisor of Distribut- 
ing House buying. In addition, there 
is a Pacific Coast purchasing agent 
who acts as a general representative 
of the Purchasing Division and assists 
the Distributing House managers in 
that area with their local buying 
problems. He also negotiates cer- 
tain contracts for such materials,as 
are required from coast suppliers and 


coordinates his activities through a 
headquarters purchasing agent. 

These purchasing men know their 
markets, know their materials, know 
their suppliers. They understand 
their suppliers’ problems and by their 
knowledge, ingenuity, and skill have 
through war and emergencies not 
only uncovered many reliable and val- 
uable sources of materials and sup- 
plies for the System but also helped 
Western’s suppliers meet the Bell 
System’s requirements. 

Thus, year after year Western's 
purchasing job means keeping open 
hundreds of raw material and main- 
tenance supply lines to the System it- 
self. From thousands of cities and 
towns, from 27,000 suppliers—a 
cross section of American industry— 
Western’s Purchasing men continue 
to gather the tens of thousands of 
items needed in the maintenance and 
operation of the Bell System. 
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The Meaning of Research 
Tothe Telephone Investor 


IN FORECASTING problems and. supplying 
their answers, the development and _ re- 
search staff functions as a reconnaissance 
agency which thoroughly investigates the 
future, keeping the operating and service 
branches of the telephone army which are 
to follow supplied with exact information 
as to the technical and industrial terrain 
over which they will pass. 
the objectives of the future can be planned 


In this way 


and attained with much greater facility 
and economy than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 

Research helps to give not only better 
service at a reduced cost to those who use 
the telephone but also increases the variety 
of services offered. It is important, there- 
fore, not only to the executives of the Sys- 
tem but to the telephone user because it as- 
sures him the best service our knowledge 
of natural laws makes possible. It fur- 
thermore safeguards the investor and as- 
sures him that those spending his money 
have the broadest view of what science 
holds in store and that, as new discoveries 
are made, they will be woven into the 
plant, which his money hes built, with the 
maximum of efhciency and economy and 
in such a way as to yield the best returns. 

‘There are several methods of depicting 
a corporation's business and financial stand- 
ing. One of these, and perhaps the one 
most usually appealed to, is the balance 
sheet. But the balance sheet tells of the 
past while research forecasts the future; 
and the Bell System, while proud of its 
balance sheet, faces the problems and op- 
portunities of the future with the largest 


research and development staff in the world, 

with a successful record of achievement 
behind it. 

From an article by R.W. 

King and G. C. Southworth. 


Southern Trans- 


continental Line 
THE New Southern’ ‘Transcontinental 
Line—a through route from Denver to 
Los Angeles by way of El Paso, Tucson, 
and Phoenix—was placed in service on 
the afternoon of December 22, 1923 and 
a Chicago-Los Angeles circuit connected 
up just in time to carry its share of the 
heavy holiday traffic to and from the south- 
western section of the United States. 

This circuit 2937 miles in length, 
is the longest through circuit in the world. 
It is more than 500 miles longer than the 
Chicago-San Francisco circuit, more than 
1200 miles longer than the New York 
Havana circuit, and more than 1500 miles 
longer than the New York-New Orleans 
circuit. ‘The longest known through cir 
cuits in any country of Europe, from Berlin 
to Essen, 342 miles, and from London to 
Glasgow, 418 miles, do not compare with 
it in length. 

The engineering and construction of 
these long circuits was a noteworthy 
achievement. For a greater part of the 
circuit the wires were run on existing pole 
lines, but two long stretches of entirely 
new poles were required, one covering 
seventy-five miles between Denver and 
Colorado Springs and the second, about 
ninety miles in length, between San An- 
tonio and Rincon. 

Among the most serious of the problems 
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encountered, from the construction stand- 
point, was the difficulty of transporting the 
large amount of materials required. ‘The 
varied topographical and climatic conditions 
met with in the course of the work may 
be understood when it is remembered that 
at one point—Raton Pass, near the Colo- 
rado-New Mexico border—the altitude is 
7,600 feet; while at another—near Salton, 


Who’s Who & What’s What 


(Continued from page 3) 


moved to the group handling toll service 
results and central office training; and in 
1945 he became Traffic Results Engineer. 
In June 1949 he was transferred to the 
Commercial division as Sales and Servic- 
ing Engineer. 


JoininG the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh in 1923, 
Artuur F. Leet transferred two years 
later to the Commercial Results section of 
the O. & E. Department of A. T. & T. 
There his work has included the develop- 
ment of coin telephone collection procedures, 
analysis of business office results, and esti- 
mates of Commercial expenses. At present 
he is engaged in the improvement of bill 
forms and billing procedures, of business 
office methods in connection with custom- 
ers’ payments, and in the safeguarding of 
collections, 


SEVEN YEARS as associate editor of Collier's 
reflected in (GEORGE DE 
Mare’s organization of the article on the 


Magazine are 


Western Electric Company as purchasing 
agent for the Bell System and his exposition 
of how the Company executes that complex 
function. Leaving Collier's in 1943, he 
joined the Public Relations division of 
Western Electric, and is at present man- 
aging editor of WE, Western Electric’s 
new quarterly publication. 


Witn the Pacific Telephone and ‘Tele- 
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just over the California boundary from 
Arizona—the line dips into a depression 200 
feet below sea level. In building the line, 
the telephone construction trucks had to 
make their way over mountain roads, des- 
ert sands, lava beds, cactus country and 
arid lands reclaimed by irrigation. 

—From Notes on Recent 

Occurrences. 


graph Company since 1924, WHEELER F. 
SCHALL has spent the ensuing quarter cen- 
tury in publicity, information, and advertis- 
ing activities in the Information Depart- 
ment—except for four years in the business 
offices of the Commercial Department. He 
is now staff supervisor in the Company's 
Northern California and Nevada Area in- 
formation office, and writes of the passing 
of San Francisco’s most famous central 
office with all the familiarity of an “Old 
China Hand.” 


LAST WINTER'S STORMS are long since past, 
but their severity was so extreme as to take 
Jupson S. Brapey on a brief trip into 
Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, and ‘Texas 
to observe their effect upon telephone serv- 
ice. In Omaha he was able to learn from 
Gen. Lewis A. Pick, director of “Operation 
Snowbound,” and from Mr. Donald 
Stout, assistant manager of the Red Cross 
Mid-western area, something of the part 
which the telephone played in their wide- 
spread rescue operations. In the sleet area 
to the southward, he had opportunity to ob- 
serve the progress of service restoration and 
to talk not only with the men from many 
states who were rebuilding the lines but 
with others who were directing operations. 
Joining the Information Department of the 
Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany in 1925, after several years of edi- 
torial and publishing experience, he trans- 
ferred five years later to the corresponding 
department of the A, T. & T., where he 
has been for the past six years editor of 
this MAGAZINE. 











Only Chinese Telephone Central Office outside of China 
Yields to Progress as Switchboard Is Removed and Unique 
Building Becomes Business Office 


San Francisco’s Chinatown 
“Goes Dial” 


VV heeler 


SAN FRANCISCO'S picturesque China- 
town telephone central office, estab- 
lished in 1894, and the only Chinese 
telephone office outside of China 
itself, has “‘gone dial.” 

At an early hour on January 22, 
1949, the final cutover of all tele- 
phones in Chinatown to dial opera- 
tion was accomplished by the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
without incident or public ceremony. 
The telephones of 700 subscribers 
had previously been changed to dial 
service in November 1948. The 
second cutover, involving an addi- 
tional 1,400 subscribers, completed 


the conversion project, and old 
CHina 5 officially became YUkon 2. 
While to many San Franciscans 


the change marked the end of an 
interesting chapter in local _his- 
tory, Chinatown’s 12,000 inhabitants 
looked on the transition as another 
milestone in the Americanization of 
their colony. Despite their deep 
regard for tradition, San Francisco’s 


F. Schall 


Chinese are forward-looking citi- 
zens, keenly interested in civic prog- 
ress and advancement Western 
culture. 

Switchboards are being removed 
from the pagoda-roofed telephone 
building at 743 Washington Street, 
and its ornate interior will be con- 
verted to  business-ofice purposes. 
E quipment for Chinatown’s new dial 
service is housed in the company’s 
main operating building on nearby 
Bush Street. The Chinese opera- 
tors have been offered work oppor- 
tunities in other central offices. 


of 


THE HIsTORY of the China exchange 
requires a flashback to the begin- 
nings of Chinatown, on a_ foggy 
morning in February 1849, when the 
sailing vessel Eagle, back from a 
cruise in Far Eastern waters, dropped 
anchor in San Francisco Bay at the 
foot of Clay Street. The Eagle 
carried in her hold a cargo of tea and 
silk—and three Chinese: two men 
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This trio had heard 
in Canton of the discovery of gold 
in Gum Shan, or Gold Mountain, 
as the Chinese called America. They 
had San Francisco to ac- 
quire a fortune of a few hundred 
After that they would 
return to China to live out their lives 
in comfort, die in state, and be buried 


and a woman. 


come to 


dollars each. 


among their ancestors with ceremony 
befitting Chinese of high social rank. 

These three persons were the first 
Chinese immigrants to set foot in 
San Francisco—or in California, 
for that matter. 
land, 


Strangers in a 


strange forlorn and disconso- 


trudged off the wharf 


under the weight of their bundled 


late, they 
possessions and slowly climbed the 
muddy trail which led to the Plaza. 
Here they attracted a lot of atten- 
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tion with their oriental dress and 
‘“pig-tails.”’ 

As trading vessels carried the news 
of the gold rush around the world, 
it was not long before the “cousins” 
of these Chinese pioneers began to 
arrive in increasing numbers.  In- 
coming ships brought at first a few, 
then a score, and by the end of 1850 
they were arriving in droves. Cali- 
fornia needed the and 
the Chinese were not only welcomed 


manpower, 


but were urged to induce their coun- 
trymen to come. By 1852, the 
Chinese male population of Cali- 
fornia was estimated at 22,000. 

A majority of these immigrants 


went directly to the gold fields. 
There they were not so kindly re- 
ceived as in San Francisco. They 


worked long hours, found profit in 





The Chinatown central office in San Francisco which was removed from traffic service 


early this vear. 


The golden dragons sprawled against a rose background near the roof, 


and the elaborate gilded wood carvings, have been retained as the building is converted 


offi € uUSe. 


manager. 


fa PUSITIESS 


, ; 
tO 


1t the desk in the center of the picture sits Loo Yee Kern, China- 
Behind him to his left are R. J. Wood, traffic chief, and Florence 


Chow, then chief operator 
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The operating room of the Chinatown central office which was destroyed in the fire of 1906. 
In the foreground stands Loo Kum Shee, first manager and father of Loo Yee Kern 


“diggings” which the white miners 
had abandoned as worthless, and 
lived frugally, hiding most of their 
earnings away for the great day of 
return to China. 

In the meantime, a minority of 
Chinese, mainly merchants and deal- 
ers in coolie labor, remained in San 
These were the found- 
ers of the settlement in the heart of 
the city which eventually became 
known as “Chinatown.” 


lrancisco. 


‘* Invitstble Spirits’ ; 


Tue CHINESE were quick to adopt 
American machines and inventions 
—except one. The exception to the 
rule was located on Bush Street near 
the southern end of Chinatown, in a 
telephone office. There, by the early 
‘eighties, one could go and talk to in- 
visible spirits of persons far away— 
even as far as Sacramento. Now, 
the Chinese were not afraid of most 
machines, because they could see 
how they worked. But talking to a 


little black box on the wall and hav- 
ing it talk back, sometimes in a for- 
eign tongue, was surely the work of 
evil spirits, and they would have 
none of it. 

However, one by one, the bolder 
merchants and labor contractors 
ventured to use the public telephone 
in the Bush Street telephone office. 
With no bad luck befalling them, 
they repeated the experience until 
superstition gradually disappeared 
and the telephone became a factor 
in the daily business activities of 
Chinatown’s business men. It was 
several years, however, before it was 
accepted in the Chinese home for 
social use. 

Most of the early Chinese tele- 
phone business was conducted over 
long distance lines. Practically all 
of the calls were placed from points 
outside of San Francisco by farm- 
ers having produce to sell, and by 
persons seeking Chinese laborers. 
These calls would come into the Bush 
Street office of the telephone com- 
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Switchboard and operators of the Chinatown central office in 1901. 
continued to serve as operators until 1904-05 


pany with the request to have a par- 
ticular Chinese merchant or labor 
contractor in Chinatown called to the 
telephone. 

The company maintained a corps 
of messenger boys to hunt up Chinese 
wanted on the telephone. Finding 
the right person in a settlement of 
some 20,000 was no easy chore, but 
the boys gradually learned to know 
their customers’ names and favorite 
haunts. If the person wanted was 
not found in his usual place of busi- 
ness, the messenger would track him 
down and send him to the Bush Street 
office to answer his waiting call. 

A Chinese customer seldom liked 
to go to the telephone office alone. 
When summoned for a call, he would 
round up a coterie of his country- 
men to go along—placing his faith 
in the safety of numbers, even 
against the designs of evil spirits. 
Thus they would come in such num- 


bers, many perhaps out of curiosity, 
that before long the office became a 
sort of community house. 
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Chinese men 


Eventually, a public telephone was 
installed at a more convenient loca- 
tion, in the ofhce of the Chinese 
newspaper Mun Kee. This was 
sometime prior to 1891—the exact 
date is not known. Thereafter, all 
Chinese telephone business was trans- 
acted there. 

As the Chinese became more fa- 
miliar with the telephone, they real- 
ized its value in business and began 
to ask for service in their stores and 
ofices. In 1894, a small switch- 
board was installed in a building at 
the corner of Washington and Du- 


pont streets. (Dupont was later 
renamed Grant Avenue.) This ex- 
change served 37. telephones in 
Chinatown, but was not connected 


to the San Francisco system. 

The Chinese became increasingly 
enthusiastic about telephone service, 
and applications mounted steadily. 
Soon it became necessary to provide 
a new switchboard and expand cen- 
tral-ofiice facilities. The new instal- 
lation was placed in service in 1898, 
with 200 business stations connected. 
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This was the first Chinatown cen- 
tral ofice to be connected with the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company system serving the rest of 
San Francisco, and provided exclu- 
sively for the use of the Chinese. 
A Chinese manager was placed in 
charge. He _ solicited subscribers, 
kept accounts, collected bills, and 
hired and paid his own operators. 
Subscribers talked exclusively in Chi- 
nese. This custom gave San Fran- 
cisco the unique distinction of having 
the only telephone office in the world 
conducted in an alien tongue. 


The First Manager 


CHINATOWN’S first telephone man- 
ager was Loo Kum Shu, a native 
Californian, born near Marysville in 
1864. His grandfather was among 
the first Chinese immigrants to land 
in California, arriving soon after 
gold was discovered by Marshall at 
Sutter’s Mill. Loo Kum _ Shu’s 
father was employed by the Pacific 
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Mail Steamship Company until, on 
an ill-fated voyage, he was lost at sea. 

Loo Kum Shu, then eight years 
old, was placed in the home of Mrs. 
Florence Bokee, an American mis- 
sionary, who taught him to speak 
English and raised him as her own 
son. He received his elementary 
education in the Chinese Mission 
School, at Jackson and Dupont 
streets, Mrs. Bokee was a 
teacher. He continued his schooling 
at the University of California, where 
he was graduated. 

Loo Kum Shu managed the China- 
town telephone exchange for 28 
The ofhce early became one 
of the show places of San Francisco, 
and welcomed thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the world. A 
genial host, Kum Shu made 
many friends, and became one of the 
best-known, best-liked citizens of the 
community. He died December 8, 
1926, at the age of 62. His funeral 
was one of the largest ever held in 


where 


years. 


Loo 





This group of Chinatown operators represents a total of 147 years of service 
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/n operator at the Chinatown central office 


Chinatown. The service, a quaint, 
age-old ceremony, was held in the 
open air. in Portsmouth 
Square, 


historic 


Offices Old and New 


THe CHINATOWN telephone office 
remained at the corner of Washing- 
ton and Dupont streets until 1902. 
In that year the company purchased 
a building at 743 Washington Street, 
and remodeled the interior especially 
to accommodate an exchange which 
would be unique in every respect and 
worthy to become a showplace of 
San Francisco. 

The switchboard was ebony-fin- 
ished, and above it two 
dragons sprawled against a rose back- 
ground. The ceiling was softly 
tinted and richly embellished with 
gilded wood carvings of intricate de- 


golden 


switchboard 
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sign and exquisite work- 
manship. Walls were 
done in black lacquer 
trimmed with red and 
By night the of- 
illuminated 


gold. 
fice was 
with huge Chinese lan- 
terns, the most  elab- 
orate to be found in all 
Chinatown. By day it 
drowsed in the soft 
mellow light that  fil- 
tered through quaint 
oyster-shell windows. 
And from the depths 
of a richly tapestried 
shrine near the en- 
trance, a Chinese god 
kept watch over the af- 
fairs of the little office. 

This ornate exchange 
was destroyed in the 
great San Francisco fire 
of 1906. Nothing was saved but a 
part of the underground plant. The 
ruins had not yet ceased to smoulder 
when plans were under way for a 
new telephone system for Chinatown, 
complete with a central office, larger 
and better than the one destroyed. 

The company erected its new Chi- 
nese central-ofice building on the site 
of the one razed by the fire, and in- 
stalled an eight-position switchboard 
The new office 
was placed in service in August 1909, 
with approximately 800 telephones 
connected. This office served China- 
town continuously under manual 
operation until the system was con- 
verted to dial. 

The China office was 
structed along true oriental lines to 


of the latest design. 


new con- 


harmonize with its surroundings, al- 
though the interior was not as ornate 
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as that of its predeces- 
sor. It was unique, 
nevertheless, and re- 
mained a showplace of 
San Francisco, welcom- 
ing thousands of visi- 
tors every year. 


Chinese 
O perat ors 


Most OF THE 25 Chi- 
operators who 
worked in the central 
ofice followed tele- 
phone work as a family 
tradition. Employment 
there gave a mark of 
standing in the commu- 


nese 


nity, and, as such, was 
passed from parent to 
child. 


of the operators were 


In fact, several 


daughters and = grand- 


daughters of men operators who 
handled calls in the old China ex- 
change of 50 years ago. Mothers 


who operated the switchboard saw to 
it that their daughters were properly 
trained and educated for the work. 
ach was made an_ accomplished 
linguist, who spoke not only impec- 
cable English but also five Cantonese 
dialects: the Som Yup, Heong San, 
Gow Gong, Say Yup, and Aw Duck. 

Calls to China telephone subscrib- 
ers were made in the usual way from 
San How- 
ever, some of the old-time subscribers 
persisted in asking to speak to Lin 
Yung or Ah Wong without giv- 
ing the telephone number. Conse- 
quently, a new operator spent a part 
of her first three weeks’ training 
studying the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of some 


Francisco telephones. 


2500 
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A service representative accepts a customer's payment 


subscribers listed in the China tele- 
phone directory. Within a_ few 
weeks the new operator was usually 
able to recognize the party wanted, 
whether asked for in English or in 
Chinese. Little wonder, with serv- 
ice like that, the practice of calling 
by name instead of telephone number 
continued to the last! 

Choy Chan was one of the first 
women operators to replace the men 
who originally staffed China office. 
As a girl, she was a messenger whose 
duty it was to summon Chinese cus- 
tomers to the telephone to answer 
long distance calls. When Choy 
Chan’s father, Chan Yung Lai, one 
of the first men operators, retired, 
she took his place at the switchboard. 
As late as 1901, in the days of the 
Manchu Dynasty, Chan wore a 


queue which he wound in a coil 
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around his head to keep it from 
tangling with the switchboard keys. 
With the creation of the Manchurian 
Republic, queues of the Westernized 
Chinese were doffed. Today, the 
granddaughters of Chang Yung 
Lai’s contemporaries sit at their 
switchboards wearing up-to-date 
dress and_ hair like other 
American girls. 

Chinatown’s unique telephone di- 
rectory might be called America’s 
only “hand-painted” directory, since 
all names, addresses, and numbers 
were lettered by hand in Chinese 
characters. The China _ directory 
was set up by street addresses rather 
than alphabetically, because the Chi- 
nese language has no A-Z alphabet 


styles 


The first Chinatown central office switch- 
board of the Pacific Telephone and Te/e- 
graph Company, which handled 50 lines. 
This picture, taken about 1895, shows 
Suey Sing Ching, operator; Chan Yung 
Lai, standing; and the latter’s son, Albert 
Bew Chan, ready to summon a customer 
to receive a long distance call 
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as we know it. Approximately 2800 
of these books, which were exclu- 
sively for Chinatown users, were de- 
livered. For other San_ Francisco 
telephone users, the Chinese names 
and numbers are printed in English 
in the regular city telephone direc- 
tory. 

The lettering of the Chinese direc- 
tory was done by a young Chinese, 
and required about two weeks to 
complete. The finished pages were 
then made into engravings ready for 
the regular American printing proc- 
ess. The expert letterer used a thick 
sepia ink called ‘‘mock” taken from 
the ink bag of a cuttlefish caught 
in the ocean near Monterey. Pur- 
chased in dried pieces and ground in 
a mortar, the ink was mixed with 
water and poured over a_ sponge 
which served as an inkwell. The 
letterer used a small brush called 
“put.” 


Telephoning in Chinatown 


TELEPHONE HABITS of the Chinese 
are quite different from those of 
other San Franciscans, since they keep 
their shops open until late at night 
and sleep most of the morning. The 
peak calling hour of the day comes 
from 3 to 4 P.M., when numerous 
social conversations are carried on. 
A secondary peak calling hour is 
from II A.M. to noon, when China- 
town’s late risers begin to stir and 
start the day’s business. These call- 
ing habits make an interesting con- 
trast with the peak hours for San 
Franciscans in general, which are 
from 9 to II A.M., 4 to § P.M., and 
6 to 8 P.M. 

Life in Chinatown is full of activ- 
ity. Chinese operas occupy the at- 
tention of many from 7 to 12 every 
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evening. Immediately after the 
opera, it is the custom to return home 
and telephone for food and refresh- 
ments. Chinese telephone users fre- 
quently retire at midnight when, sit- 
ting up in bed, they call up friends 
for lengthy conversations. China 
exchange operators were not  sur- 
prised to find calls continuing from 
midnight until four or five o’clock in 
the morning. Chinese women, like 
their American sisters, often market 
by telephone, and excel in making 
innumerable calls to bargain for the 
lowest possible prices. This tele- 
phone bargaining, of course, makes 
for a high number of calls per day. 
Tong wars used to make life inter- 
esting for the telephone operators in 
the old days. When such a conflict 
arose, every member of the staff was 
subject to immediate call to duty. 
The echo of the first shot had scarcely 
died before every position on the 
switchboard was filled. This would 
be none too soon, for the telephone 
calling rate soon shot up fantastically 
as the Chinatown populace rushed to 
warn relatives. As tong wars were 
always scheduled to start at the same 
time in all cities, there would be a 
deluge of long distance calls to China- 
towns through the United States. 
These, and the local calls, far ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the boards and 
the ordinary daily calling rate of 
10,000. Delays piled up while 
anxious relatives pleaded and the 
operators, queues bobbing, worked 
at top speed. Quite a contrast to the 
peaceful Chinatown of today. 
Quong Lee, a Chinese merchant in 
the heart of the oriental colony, was 
among the first 150 subscribers on 
the Pacific Coast, and the first Chi- 
nese telephone subscriber in the 








Exterior of the former China 5 central 
office in San Francisco 


world. His name appears in the ini- 
tial San Francisco telephone directory 
dated June 1, 1878, and his grandson 
is still a subscriber with the same 
name in the same location. 

Loo Yee Kern, son of the original 
manager Loo Kum Shu, is the pres- 
ent manager of the China telephone 
exchange. Kern took his first tele- 
phone job at the age of eight, when 
he and his brother distributed Chi- 
nese telephone directories in a little 
pushcart which they wheeled all over 
Chinatown’s 14 blocks. He learned 
to operate the switchboard at the age 
of 13. Florence Chow, his sister, was 
the chief operator. 

And even though the telephone 
trafhc of the Chinese no longer has 
its crossroads at 743 Washington 
Street, the little pagoda-roofed “‘doll 
house” still beckons to visitors, 
proud of its part in San Francisco’s 
colorful Chinatown. 








Freakish Weather, Bringing Blizzards in the North and 
Sleet further South, Tests the Bell System's Telephone Plant 


and Its Recuperative Powers 


The Winter’s Toll Was Heavy 
From Texas to the Dakotas 


Judson 8. Bradley 


NaTuRE laid a heavy hand last win- 
ter on much of our country’s central 
West, from the Canadian border al- 
most to the Gulf. Extending from 
the Rocky Mountains across the high 
plains to the middle of Nebraska, the 
blizzards were the severest within 
the memory of man. Further south, 
a series of sleet storms cut a wide 
swath across Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas and Missouri to cre- 
ate one of the major service disasters 
of Bell System history. And while 
that is by no means a roster of all the 
weather that occurred—as Southern 
California, for example, can testify— 
it was upon the territories of the 
Northwestern, the Mountain States, 
and the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Companies that the major and 
most extensive storms fell. 

The winter’s storms are here 
spoken of collectively, which may be 
misleading. For not only were they 


different in calendar and geography, 


but they were different in kind and 
hence in effect. And it is a bit of a 
paradox that in the north, where 
day after day of dry snow driven 
by bitter winds brought damage, 
suffering, and death in a vast area, 
telephone plant stood up well and 
telephone service was a carrier of 
important tidings and a bringer of 
needed help; while further to the 
south the ice and sleet caused nothing 
much more serious than inconven- 
ience to the people in the affected ter- 
ritory and yet laid low telephone 
plant which it is costing about $10,- 
000,000 to restore. 

Spring follows even the toughest 
winter, and all repairs were made 
and service was fully restored long 
since—thanks to the Bell System’s 
nation-wide resources and the flexi- 
bility of its organization. But a 
good many people are going to think 
and talk for years to come of the 
Blizzard of ’49 as old-timers do of 








Winter's Toll from Texas to the Dakotas 


Traffic on U. 8. Highway 30 was completely blocked, but traffic over the voice highways 
beside the road flowed freely 


the Blizzard of ’88; and others fur- THE GRAvITy of the situation in the 
ther to the south will for years to northern Plains States, and the heroic 
come make only half-jocular refer- measures required to meet it, at- 
ences to the Ice Age of 1949. tracted wide attention when, at the 


This picture was taken from in front of the Northwestern Bell's business office on the 
main street in Chadron, Neb. 
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There is no hill here. These two North- 
western Bell traffic people are standing in 

front of a snowdrift on level ground 











end of January, General Lewis A. 
Pick, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, was assigned to take charge 
of “Operations Snowbound’’—a res- 
cue operation on the grand scale in 
territory comprising 177,000 square 
General Pick, then Missouri 
River division engineer, was builder 
of the Ledo Road from India into 
China during World War II, and is 
now Chief of the Corps, with head- 
quarters in Washington. 

But the storms had a long head- 
start. 

The first one had hit the territory 
of the Northwestern Bell toward the 
end of last November, and was fol- 
lowed by others early in December 
and after Christmas. They did more 
than a million dollars of damage to 
telephone plant; but they were “nor- 


miles. 
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mal”’ winter occurrences and could 
be—and were—coped with. 

January brought the real trouble. 
Swept in on mile-a-minute gales, snow 
swirled and piled up and swirled again 
over the countryside almost continu- 
ously for a month. Record-keepers 
identify the storms of January 3-6 
and January 22-23 and January 
27-28; but the wind seldom stopped 
its mad dance with whirling snow for 
partner, and the plains for hundreds 
of miles were overwhelmed. Most 
of January was, in effect, one continu- 
ous blizzard. 

The consequences were disastrous. 
In parts of Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and Colo- 





To clear a case of trouble here, this com- 
binationman had to dig down to the wires 


on lop of 20-foot poles 
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rado, mobility all but 
ceased. Highways, 
roads, farm lanes were 
impassable. People 
in cars and trucks fled 
them and found shel- 
ter—or missed it and 
perished. Trains 
were blocked for days 
on end. Cattle froze 
or starved by the 
thousands. Not only 
farm homes and 
ranches were isolated 
and imperiled, but 
whole communities. 
Often a thread of 
wire—a telephone line—was the only 
source of comfort and reassurance, 
the only link with aid or rescue. 

By and large, the telephone held 
up against wind and snow. ‘The 
telephone was our life line,” said a 
Nebraska rancher. 

The telephone served in two major 
ways. In hundreds upon hundreds 
of individual instances, it brought 





Stretcher case. 


safety with an Army 


Men of the Fifth Army, the Red Cross, 
and the State Patrol codperated to bring this patient to 
&g p 


ac ” 
weasel 
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These men of the Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and others not pictured, used thetr 
“snow buggy 


to save several lives in the Cheyenne, 
Wyo., area 


help—food or medicine or evacu- 
ation or just a snow-ploughing bull- 
dozer—to people whom winter had 
immobilized. And—the other half 
of the picture—the telephone di- 
rected not only the responses to such 
appeals but the large-scale operations 
of local and state authorities, the 
Army, the Red Cross. 

The scene is large and the details 
are many. There is 
no full record, for ex- 
ample, of the number 
of babies who were 
born in hospitals be- 
cause the telephone 
summoned a weasel 
(light tractor-mounted 
Army truck) or ski- 
mounted plane to get 
the mother there 
ahead of the stork; 
nor of the babies who 
were born “by tele- 
phone” so to speak— 
with the guidance and 
encouragement of the 
doctor’s voice coming 
over the wire—be- 
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cause no vehicle could get through. 
Three neighboring towns, all snow- 
bound, had no doctor, so the Red 
Cross stationed one at a point central 
to all three, where a telephone sum- 
mons could bring him air-borne to a 
patient’s bedside. Just about every 
individual rescue—and there were 
thousands—whether by Red Cross, 
the Army, a community group, or a 
telephone man in a heavy construction 
truck, came as the consequence of a 
telephone call. 

The primary mission of General 
Pick’s “Operation Snowbound” was 
to open roads in an area bigger than 
all New England and a couple of 
other His forces un- 
blocked more than 115,000 miles of 


States too. 
roads, and thereby gave many fami- 
lies access to food, fuel, cattle feed, 
and other necessities. His headquar- 
ters were established in Omaha, and 
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two main field offices were opened in 
Nebraska, two in South Dakota, and 
one in Wyoming. ‘These were sup- 
plemented by more than 30 smaller 
offices the territory. 
Thousands of men and hundreds of 


throughout 


pieces of heavy equipment were lo- 
cated—most of them by telephone— 
with all 
speed, and the telephone played its 


and dispatched possible 
vital part in bringing reports and 
conveying directives throughout the 
vast area. 

Said 
Snowbound 
the 
means of communication. 


Pick, 


relied constantly 


General “Operation 
upon 
telephone and other speedy 
Without 
the telephone and the fine coépera- 
tion of telephone people and switch- 
board operators, our task would have 
been much less speedily accomplished 


and relief longer delayed.” 





“Operation Snowbound”’: the general Headquarters office in Omaha 


























Fiving Doctor. 
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A telephone call to the Red Cross brought him to a patient’s bedside by 


helicopter or by plane equipped with skis 


THE PRIMARY MISSION of the Red 
Cross took up where the Army left 
off. It was to meet all basic human 


needs of an emergency nature: food, 
fuel, medicine, evacuation of the eld- 
erly and ill and injured. So close was 
the codrdination between the two that 
Mr. Donald Stout, Assistant Man- 
ager of the Red Cross Mid-western 
area, set up his headquarters in the 
same Omaha building with General 
Pick and his staff, and consultation 
was frequent and effective. 

While the scope of the disaster 
called for the assistance of national 
Red Cross representatives and na- 
tional funds, most of the work was 
performed by Red Cross local chap- 
ter volunteers. Canteens fed block- 
aded travelers, 348 air force and pri- 
vate planes flew innumerable mis- 
sions of mercy, 644 persons were 


evacuated by air and others by vari- 
ous types of land vehicles. 

The telephone, said Mr. Stout, 
‘was invaluable in practically every- 
thing we did. By telephone we were 
able to dispatch directives quickly, to 
route our planes and personnel, order 
relief supplies, make surveys... .” 

Many a telephone operator, hav- 
ing reached the central office against 
a snowy blast, could not venture 
home again for days, and_ stayed 
either at a nearby hotel or on a cot 
in the telephone building until the 
fury of the storm abated. In some 
places they could get out for meals, 
elsewhere food was sent in, and in 
still other places where the traffic 
load was heavy, snowbound Plant 
and Commercial men cooked meals in 
the Traffic kitchenettes and even did 
“KP” afterward. 
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No traffic moves on this Missouri highway because the glistening ice on its surface is 
three inches thick and quite unnavigable 


| Operation Snowbound © 
| The Score 


| 115,138 miles of road cleared in four 
states, 


243,780 marooned people reached by 
road clearance operations. 
4,010,000 head of livestock provided 
with access to feed. 


1,559 reconnaissance trips made by 
air and ground vehicles. 

Red Cross services provided 
by air and ground vehicles. 


14,505 


i 2) 
~s 


ill and aged persons evacu- 

ated, two-thirds by air. 

11,130 families aided through Red 
Cross services. 

17,419 meals served in Red Cross 

canteens. 


Telephone men took on extra duty 
in getting operators to and from 
work in company cars and heavy 
trucks; and in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, men of the Mountain States 
Company, which has_ specially 
equipped snowmobiles for traveling 
off the roads, responded to urgent 
summons and saved the lives of sev- 
eral men, women and children. 

One operator spoke for all these 
blizzard-beleaguered telephone peo- 
ple when, after battling her way to 
the central office, she said, “Sure it 
was tough getting down here. But 
if there is any romance in the tele- 
phone business, it is in times like 
these when everyone is trying to 
make a call of some kind and you 
never know how much that particu- 
lar conversation will mean to the 
customer.” 
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What the sleet did to this Dallas-St. Louis line near the Texas-Oklahoma border is 
typical of the destruction over a wide area 


FARTHER to the south, Kansas and 
Oklahoma had likewise been plagued 
by November storms. They were 
just curtain-raisers, however, for 
what the New Year brought. 

What it brought was storms in se- 
ries: wind, rain, floods, sleet-—mostly 
For the last three weeks of 
January, a good part of the territory 
of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Com- 
pany was subject to a 
sleet 
storms which added up 
to the and 
most extensive catas- 
trophe in that com- 
pany’s experience. 
From the 
border of Texas in a 


sleet. 


succession of 


costliest 


western 


wide band to the north- 
and eastward for 1500 
miles, clear to the up- 
per edge of Missouri, 


and including a large share of Okla- 
homa and corners of Kansas and Ar- 
kansas, trees went down, poles went 
down, wires went down. 

Before the sleet of the January 10 
assault had melted, forces were ral- 
lied to the pressing task of restora- 
tion. But it was a Sisyphean under- 
taking; for a crew which rebuilt and 





Some icicles were as much as six inches long 
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restrung an open-wire pole line and 
left it firm and secure might be called 
back a few days later to pick it up 
out of the road where it had been 
flung by a second crushing load of 
ice. In some places such heartbreak- 
ing occurrence actually happened 
three times in a row before the 
storms left off bedeviling that part of 
the world. 

By that time, the score for South- 
western Bell, and for the Long Lines 
Department of A. T. & T., which of 
course operates through the same ter- 
ritory, was staggering. Of the for- 
mer’s outside plant alone, 24,000 tele- 
phone poles were down, 36,000 cross- 
arms were broken. There were more 
than breaks in toll wire 
alone, § 3,000 telephones were dead. 


200,000 


Some 200 communities were isolated 
and 4800 long distance circuits were 
knocked out. 

It was not only telephone poles 
and wires that fell. Electric light 











SPRING 
and power lines suffered too. The 
stoppage of light and heat and 


power brought floods of emergency 
telephone calls, yet many could not 
be completed broken wires. 
Emergency generators were pressed 
into use, operators in scores of cen- 
tral offices worked by candlelight, 
and in some places they had to resort 
to hand ringers. More than one 
chief operator looks back on that 
combination of heavy calling and 


over 


limited facilities as the most trying 
period of her career. 
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This chicken house provided shelter for one half of a pair of portable radio telephone 
‘ ‘ Jo y F y pe 4 
units which gave temporary service between Eldon and Jefferson City, Mo. 
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The great needs were, 
two: mate- 
rials—supplies and 
equipment—to_ replace 
what was destroyed or 
useless; and men, to 
build the materials 
back into the plant and 
restore the 


of course, 


service. 
Both were forthcoming 
—fast. 

All Southwestern 
Bell’s own crews were 
summoned and assigned 
to storm repair, natu- 
rally. But because the 
Bell System operates as 
just one unit when exi- 
gencies require, help 
came from neighboring 
Associated Companies 
not so storm-stricken— 
Illinois Bell, Southern ar 
Bell, Mountain States 
Tel. & Tel. And Long 
[Lines sent in 
from 18 states. To see 
telephone trucks from Florida and 
Colorado Pennsylvania and 
Michigan and many another state all 
concentrated on the one task, and to 
know that the can work efh- 
ciently, no matter where their home 
base, because methods and materials 


crews 
and 
men 


are the same everywhere, is to get 
some concept of what the Bell Sys- 
tem is and what its single aim means 
for the nation’s telephone service. 
So the outside crews came a-run- 
They were most welcome, and 
preparations had been made to wel- 
come them. 


ning. 


For men need places to 
sleep and food to eat; and when 
many men_ suddenly 


descend upon 


sparsely settled areas, with commu- 





’ , a 


‘ F er 
« es 


Men, trucks, and supplies combine to bring about this 
swift restoration near Durant, Okla, 


nities small and perhaps many miles 
apart, they pose a problem to which 


an answer must be found with no 


delay. 

Southwestern Bell plant men found 
many answers. They practically 
took over such hotels and motor 


courts as met the need. They ob- 
tained rooms in private homes, they 
found temporary accommodations in 
Veterans’ Hospital, National Guard 
Armory, school dormitory, other un- 
usual quarters. Many a hotel chef 
got up earlier, many a dining-room 
proprietor called in more waitresses, 
many a lunch-room operator doubled 
and tripled his orders for supplies to 
care for the appetite of the new- 
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Temporary restoration near Abilene, Tex.: 
a broken pole reset lo get the toll lead back 


into service 


But all were housed and 
fed, so that they could and did go at 
their tasks with energy. 

Soon after the sleet-fall, in some 
places the ice under foot was a haz- 
ard. At times the trucks could not 
be used because they could not be 
controlled on the sheer glaze, and 
when men attempted to walk or to 
carry materials they could scarcely 
stand and make no forward 
progress. 

On some days chilly rain fell. The 
men were clad against it, but it was 
disagreeable, and as they worked they 


comers. 


could 


prayed that it would not freeze. 

The greatest villain—after the 
sleet-—was mud: _ sticky, heavy 
gumbo, the kind that won’t come off. 
Even four-wheel-drive trucks with 


SPRING 


chains on all four wheels bogged 
down, and when a driver gave full 
power to wheels that the mud 
gripped fast, an axle was likely to 
snap. More than one crew, loaded 
with crossarms or wire or hardware, 
had to walk miles through mud which 
grew heavier with every step because 
no truck could negotiate the mire 
which halted direct access to the line. 

The point is, of course, that de- 
spite many handicaps the men got to 
where they were Once 
there, they pitched right in, and by 
virtue of long days. expert skill, and 
capable direction, got the job done. 
The circuits were quickly back on an 
emergency basis, while more perma- 
nent followed where 
necessary. 

Even before the wires could be put 
back, Bell System emergency radio 
telephone equipment brought  stop- 
gap service to break many towns’ 
isolation. To supplement South- 
western Bell's three two-way sets, 
others were quickly obtained from 
the Wisconsin, Illinois, Mountain 
States, and Southern Bell companies, 
and Long Lines, and between the 
middle of January and early Febru- 
ary almost 1300 toll calls were han- 
dled by these portable sets. Over 
one of them the average was 100 
calls a day for four days. 

Urgent as was the need for resto- 
ration, safety of every man was the 
first consideration. Falls and power 
were the big hazards, and 
against these the Plant Department 
took special precautions. Standing 
poles, no matter firm they 
seemed, were pike-tested before men 
climbed them; and lines were pre- 
checked for contact with dangerous 


needed. 


restoration 


lines 


how 
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power lines before the men were per- 
mitted a near approach. 

Codperation between — telephone 
men and power company men was 
cordial and effective. The foremen 
gave priority to power company dis- 
patching circuits, so that the power 
companies could send + emergency 
crews to repair dangerous line 
breaks, and those crews made it their 
first business to free telephone wires 
of “power crosses.” 


EVEN As telephone men poured in 
from more than a score of states w 
meet the crisis, so did telephone sup- 
plies—thanks to the scope, the or- 
ganization, and the emergency ex- 
perience of the Western Electric 
Company, the manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell System. 

As the extent of the damage in 
Southwestern Bell territory became 
apparent, Western Electric went into 
action, following the pattern which 
experience has proved so effective in 
Bell System emergencies over a pe- 


riod of many years. Emergency or- 


Texas to the Dakotas 


77 
ganizations, set up before the win- 
ter storm season commenced, were 
alerted. Within hours of the first 
damage reports, badly needed sup- 
plies were rolling into the storm 
areas by plane, truck, and train. 

Key personnel of Western’s 
tributing Houses, Merchandise 
Supplies Service organizations, and 
Trafic Division remained on_ the 
alert 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, to expedite shipments of mate- 
rials. 


Dis- 


and 


The demands for supplies to 
restore service presented the severest 
test of Western Electric’s emergency 
resources since the New England hur- 
ricane of 1938. From January 12 
until storm requirements were ful- 
filled, shipments of copper line wire 
alone amounted to 2,100,000 pounds. 
Among other items delivered in very 
large quantities during this period 
were 9,800,000 feet of drop wire, 
241,000 pounds of copper tie wire, 
108,000 pounds of steel line wire, 
720,000 feet of strand, 1,771,000 
copper tie splints, 1,469,000 sleeves, 


Texas mud greatly complicated the progress of restoration 





No Wonder We Won a War 


Durant, Oklahoma 


February 1, 1949 
‘The ‘Telephone Hour 
N. B. C., Radio City 
New York, N. Y. 


To Whom It Will Be of Most Interest: 


This is the right time to tell the Bell 
‘Telephone Company some of the nice 
things we know about them. 

Last week we were without a tele- 
phone, due to the ice-storm that envel- 
oped this district, a continuation of one 
that develeped in west and north Texas 
Unless one witnessed 


it, it is impossible to believe! 


early in January. 
The tops 
of tall trees lay on the ground, under 
tons of sheet-ice—the telephone and elec- 
tric lines'were as large around as a man’s 
forearm and of course were eventually 
a mass of tangled wreckage. For sixty 
hours the noise of falling wires and tim- 
ber was like a barrage in battle—in fact, 
one facetious fellow’s last call before his 
phone went out, was to the newspaper 
and the 
Our telephone went out “luesday—by 


single word ‘“l-i-m-b-e-r!” 
Saturday hundreds of men from this and 
surrounding states—telephone crews— 
were working feverishly to restore serv- 
ice. In the block behind my home it 
took hours to beat the ice off the fallen 
wires, put up new poles and cross-beams. 

I did not see one man (and I had a 
good observation post) hesitate or waste 
time in this work of restoration—altho 
for hours at 3 


the temperature stood 


degrees to 10 degrees above zero. 


Those men climbed the poles and 


worked as if it were a pleasure—singing 
and joking and laughing—not a gripe! 


At dark last night when I could no 
longer see, two men were still on top of 
a telephone pole just back of my house. 
I don't know if they 
but service was certainly the first objec- 


(No 


“observe hours’ — 


tive with them, I can assure you! 
wonder we won a war.) 

When night came we tuned in to “The 
‘Telephone Hours” as we always do—I 
hoped some reference would be made to 
the loyalty and efforts of these men (but 
we are so small and so far away from 
Radio City) but I was not disappointed, 
only the half was not told: Nor could it 
be! Like this reference | must make to 
a youngster, not more than twenty years 
old, I’m sure, who lifted and attached 
our personal service wire. ‘The pole 
with the saw on it was heavy, a heavy 
limb was across the wire and the long 
line was heavy and the boy co/d—so— 
he lost control of the pole and it fell, 
striking him across the face and head, 
staggering him, and knocking his cap to 
the ground. I felt like saying a bad 
word for him, as he didn't, but without 
that 
again with an air of “I'll show you who 


hesitation he grasped instrument 


is boss,’ and finished his job. Then 
when he came in to check my ‘phone, he 
observed that my cord was worn so he 
volunteered “I’m going to report your 
cord in bad condition and you'll get a 
new one soon.” (Just that extra ounce 
of service. ) 

Yes, vour program and music is won- 
derful and your organization a miracle 
but a miracle brought about by the loy- 
alty and interest of men like that boy 


‘Thank you for both. 
Sincerely, 


Mrs. W. C. Rippii 
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$1,700 crossarms, and over 15,000 
poles. 

All told, a total of 52 different 
classes of items were shipped from 
Western Electric Distributing 
Houses, factories, and suppliers in 
72 cities and towns in 24 states and 
delivered to the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company at point of 


Despite the magnitude of this 
emergency job, there was no sacrifice 
of quality in the materials supplied. 
Western Electric supplies inspectors 


need. 


saw to it that the same high stand- 
ards were maintained in the emer- 
gency shipments that apply in every- 
day operation. 

local points for the distribution of 


these large quantities of materials to 
the affected areas were Western Elec- 
tric’s St. Louis Distributing House 
and the Houses located at Dallas, 
Kansas City, and Houston. Supplies 
were sped from these Distributing 
Houses and direct from suppliers to 
the telephone company repair crews 
in the field as fast as needed. Dis- 
tributing House stocks were immedi- 
ately replenished from Merchandise 
stock at Western’s Works locations 
and at suppliers’ plants or from mate- 
rial specially manufactured by West- 
ern Electric and its suppliers. Ship- 
ments were also made to the Houses 
in the affected area from Western 
Electric Distributing Houses in Min- 


Day and night, the supplies were loaded aboard trucks at Western Electric distribution 


houses fo the storm area. 


This picture was taken at the Houston House 
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neapolis, Denver, New Orleans, and 
Atlanta. 

At factory locations, normal ship- 
ments of critical items were diverted 
to the storm areas until emergency 
requirements were filled. Many 
items were manufactured on a highly 
accelerated basis. One such emer- 
gency assignment was an order for 
some eight miles of toll cable to re- 
place cable destroyed by an overload 
of ice on the main pole route between 
Dallas and Oklahoma City. By giv- 
ing the job the highest priority, 
Western Electric’s Point Breeze 
Works made and delivered the cable 
in one week. A short time later, 
four miles of toll cable for emergency 
replacement near Denison, Texas, 
was turned out by Point Breeze in 
four days. 

At one point, to keep pace with the 
demand for copper sleeves, Western 
Electric had the raw materials 
shipped by air express from Rome, 
N. Y., to Chicago. The shipment 
arrived at 7 p.m. on a Saturday and 
was taken to Western’s Clearing and 
47th Street Plants for processing. 
Finished sleeves were on their way to 
the St. Louis Distributing House by 
noon next day. 

Many times, storm orders came 
through late at night. For just such 
situations, Western Electric main- 
tains an emergency directory of 
Western Electric personnel, sup- 
pliers, and transportation companies, 
which gives the home telephone num- 


bers of individuals delegated to han- 
dle emergencies. Suppliers’ repre- 
sentatives were frequently located at 
their homes—one was even called out 
of a barber’s chair while being 
shaved—by members of Western 
Electric’s Supplies Service organiza- 
tion and requested to get material 
ready for shipment. Meanwhile, 
members of Western’s Trafic Divi- 
sion telephoned trucking companies, 
airlines, railroads to arrange for the 
routing of the cargo to the storm 
areas by the fastest means possible. 

Delivery of such large quantities 
of materials in such quick time is pos- 
sible because Western Electric’s long 
experience with the needs and prob- 
lems of the Bell companies permits 
advance planning, because Western 
Electric’s nation-wide facilities may 
be called upon at a moment’s notice 
night or day, and because Western 
Electric and telephone company peo- 
ple are accustomed to working to- 
gether in emergencies and in day-to- 
day operations as a closely integrated 
team. 


CALL THEM one storm or many, they 
presented a challenge to the Bell 
System. And in both areas, north and 
south, the System’s men and women 
—and, yes, organizations—have 
again shown their capabilities. They 
may properly be proud of the special 
service which they have rendered to 
many people over large sections of 
our country. 
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